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Pick of the week 


Proponents and opponents of ballot Question 
3 gear up for a debate to be held this Friday at 
noon in the library conference center. Be there 
and read aboutin the next issue of the Observer. 


Man from NESN 


New broadcasting instructor tells 
what it takes to make it in a highly 
competitive field 


See page 13 


L. HINES photo 
LOUDIN HOSIERY MILLS child workers 
pictured in 1910. 


Child labor 


photos 
tell it all 


By CHRISTOPHER DROGOS 

Observer Artst>Entertainment Editor 

A recent exhibit in the Bentley Library Gal- 
lery, Lewis Hine, Reformer with a Camera, 
served to visualize child labor conditions in 
the early 1900s. 

The month-long exhibit features 61 
photographs, which help visualize the concept 
of the exploitation of child labor so prominent 
in discussions concerning the industrialization 
ofearly America and the plight ofimmigrants. 

The photos go deeper than just records of 
historical data, though. Hine manages to 
capture the spirit of the times and people in a 
number of ways. His photographs present 
radically different children than are seen to- 
day, but to do so, he often had to pose his 
subjects because he only had limited access to 
factories. 

Young worker: For example, the photo- 
graph Messenger Boy Working for Mackay 
Telegraph Company, taken in Waco, Texas in 
Sept. 1913 shows a relatively clean looking 
(in appearance) young, man. Hine recorded 
the boy as saying he was 15, but at a second 
glance this is doubtful; the boy appears at least 
a few years younger. 

The boy is leaning on a bike, part of his 
stock and trade, and he is wearing a tie and 
cap. The pipe in his mouth and the firm yet 
casual stance he is in reveal far more infor- 
mation about his character than Hine imag- 
ined. Though posed, the messenger appears 
proud of his bike, and proud of his job. 

Essentially, this child appears to be a 
somewhat smaller, more condensed version 
of an adult male. This fact is evident as one 
views more and more of the photographs. 
These youths are no longer children. Their 
circumstances and what is expected of them 
has irrevocably changed them. 

Blind enthusiasm: One photo captures 
this mood of adventure perfectly. A Six Year 
Old Berry Picker, taken in Maryland, carries 
the caption: “I’m just beginning.” She picked 
two boxes the previous day at 2 cents a box. 
Even 80 years ago this rate of pay was ludicrous, 
but the girl, barefoot, in a ragged, dirty, one- 
piece dress, with a ribbon in her hair and a big 
grin on her face, possesses the same attitude 
the messenger had: a sense of pride mingled 

(Continued on page 20) 
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Question 3 opponentssay tax cutwillhurt NECC 


By GAVIN SUTCLIFFE 
Observer Editor 


Opponents of Question 3 call its potential 
impact on education “devastating.” The 
initiative’s sponsor and main proponent, 
Citizens for Limited Taxation (CLT), say it is 
the only way to gain control of government 
spending. 

Question 3, as it will appear on the Nov. 6 
ballot, mandates the following actions, eftec- 
tive Dec. 6 if passed: 

Qarollback ofall fee increases collected by 
state agencies and authorities to the 1988 
level, totaling about $250 million; 

Qa requirement that all future fee increases 
be approved by the legislature before the 
governor’s approval; 

Q) the repeal of all 1990 tax increases; 

QO and the reduction of state income tax 
rates to the 1988 level, this would change the 
rate from the current 5.75 percent to 4.25 
percent in 1991, to 4.625 percent in 1992, 
and to 5 percent during 1993. 

Severe cuts: The estimates of the effect 
on the fiscal 1991 budget range from cuts of 
$750 million to $1.5 billion. Any cuts man- 
dated for fiscal 1991 would have to be assessed 
between next January and June because the 
next fiscal year begins in July. 

The effects on public higher education are 
unclear. 

Chip Faulkner, associate director of CLT, 
said, “This is only a ballot question. No one 
can accurately predict what will happen.” 

Tough predictions: John R. Dimitry, 
NECC president, said, “To some extent that 
is right. It is clear what taxes and fees will be 
rolled back. It is clear what revenues will be 
lost. In three years the state budget will 
decrease by two billion dollars, but you can 
never predict who is going to take the cuts.” 

Faulkner said appropriations for public 
higher education will decline regardless of 
Question 3 because of a drop in freshmen 
enrollments. 

Dimitry said, “The demand for our services 
is greater than ever before. This semester we 
could have added a thousand students. There 
will be a reduction in enrollment, but it will be 
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because the money isn’t there to hire the 
people to provide the services.” 

In times of financial distress, people turn 
to public educational institutions like com- 
munity colleges, he said. 

Programs saved: Dimitry believes the 
state will cut deeper those agencies that can 
produce their own revenues, state colleges 
included. 

“They certainly will exempt agencies like 
the state police and health care. There are 
certain programs that cannot be legally cut, 
like entitlements and paying off bonds.” 

Opponents of Question 3 generally agree 
that about half of the state budget is fixed. Joe 
Brown, dean of administrative services, said, 
“The 13 billion dollar state budget is half 
debt service, employee benefit costs, welfare 


and that type of thing. 

Faulkner said, “The notion that half the 
budget is untouchable is patently absurd.” 

Brown said, “Even without the fixed costs 
this school could get a 26 percent reduction 
(17 percent by the CLT estimate) because we 
only have six months to save the 13 percent 
cut (8.5 percent by the CLT estimate).” 

Financial foresight: Faulkner said educa- 
tion officials have known for two years 
Question 3 would be on the ballot, and they 
should have prepared for it. 

Dimitry said he had no opportunity to 
prepare for Question 3 because NECC’s 
budget has been cut 18 percent in the past 
three years. He enforced many belt-tighten- 
ing measures like turning down the thermo 


(continued on page eight) 


Study says NECC poorly staffed 


By GREG J. JOINER 
Observer News Editor 


A recent staffing patterns study of Massa- 
chusetts fifteen community colleges shows 
NECC is among the poorest staffed. 

The report, coriducted by Daniel M. 
Asquino, president of Mount Wachusett 
Community College, compares the college’s 
current staff figures with model school 
numbers. Those figures are computed by 
such variables as campus acreage, student 
enrollment, building square footage, and 
percentage of “high-cost courses.” 

Severely understaffed: John R.Dimitry, 
NECC President said, “When the total 
number of authorized positions each college 
actually has, is compared with the total number 
the model indicates we should have, North- 
ern Essex is the most understaffed community 
college in the system, with the possible ex- 
ception of Bristol.” 

Dimitry believes NECC’s low staff rating 


Unequal burden 


“There's no fairness or equity 
in the way money and people 
have been distributed to the 
community colleges of the 
Commonwealth.” 


can be attributed to the state’s policy of 
appropriating budgets. 

“The report shows in an authoritative, 
statistical fashion what I’ve been saying for 
years. There’s no fairness or equity in the way 
money and people have been distributed to 
the community colleges of the Common- 
wealth. 

“Regardless of enrollment, some schools 


receive more money than others. This trans- 
lates into more positions. 

Drastic cuts: “Over the past three years, 
the state has reduced our budget by 19 per- 
cent. We have 30 fewer full-time positions 
today than we had in 1987. Right now, our 
employees consume 88 to 89 percent of our 
annual budget,” Dimitry said 

“Money translates into jobs; into humans 
teaching humans. I never dreamed we would 
be in this kind of financial catastrophe. The 
current system is deplorable and must be 
changed.” 

According to Jack Aronson, chairperson, 
foreign languages, philosophy and religion 
department and Massachusetts Community 
College Council local president, school ad- 
ministrators are in part to blame for NECC’s 
current staffing short-fall. 

(continued on page ninc) 
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Higher education may be devasted by tax cut plan 


Question 3 must be defeated because its 
will gut public higher education if it is 
passed. 

Simply put, Question 3 would roll 
back all taxes and fees to the 1988 level. 
It would result in huge revenue reduc- 
tions, equally large spending cuts and 
reduced state services. 

Revenue reduction: Citizens for 
Limited Taxation (CLT), the question’s 
main proponent, estimates state revenues 
will be reduced $750 million this fiscal 
year. The state department of revenue 
estimates a $1.14 billion cut. The true 
loss of revenue probably lies somewhere 
in the middle, but no matter which 
numbersare used, state colleges will suffer. 

Even if the CLT’s figures are used, 
state revenues will drop by 8.5 percent. 
This cut must be absorbed in the middle 
of a fiscal year, so its effects are doubled. 
State colleges have absorbed nearly 20 
percent in cuts since 1988, and they are 
still reeling from a four percent cut this 
semester. An additional 17 percent cut 
could result in massive staff layofts, class 
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cancellations and emergency fees. 


Tuition hike: The Board of Regents of 


Higher Education estimates the cut would 
be about 20 percent, or 38 percent to be 
slashed this fiscal year. This would be the 
end of affordable, quality education in 
Massachusetts. Question 3 would either 
destroy this state’s higher 
system or drive tuition and fees up to the 
level of the private colleges. 

An educated workforce is the key to 
this state’s economic recovery, and 
Question 3, even by the most conserva- 
tive estimates, would wreak havoc on an 
already strained system. Affordable, 
quality public education is one of the 
most important services a state can pro- 
vide. 

If students care about their education 
and their future, they will register to vote 
and vote against Question 3. 

It simply goes too far. 


education 


Funding policy inequities 


Northern Essex penalized for running with tight budget 


Over the past three years, the legislature 
has reduced its higher education allot- 


ment from 7.3 percent to 5 percent of 


the state’s total budget. During that same 
period, the Massachusetts Board of Re- 
gents has slashed NECC’s budget by 19 
percent. These cuts are deplorable. 

In a region where education is so highly 
touted, it’s amazing our politicians can 
think of nothing more creative than 
slashing a budget that has already taken 
more than its share of budget cuts. 

Nationwide, the Commonwealth 
ranks last in higher educational funding 
per student. Additionally, this is the only 
state to have fewer than halfofits students 
attending public colleges and universities. 
Clearly, this points toa future breakdown 
in the public educational system in this 
state. 

Regents power: In 1980, free from 
the confines of Beacon Hill, the Regents 
were given the power to allocate monies 
from the higher education budget to the 
public colleges and universities. Re- 
markably, while some schools prospered 
and operated overstaffed, others were 


forced to scrape by with limited faculty, 
administrators and funds. Ten years later, 
the board continues to distribute money 
and personnel unfairly. 

Recently, a staffing patterns study was 
made of the Massachusetts fifteen com- 
munity colleges. In that report, NECC, 
the state’s largest community college, 
was discovered to be among the poorest 
staffed. At the same time, Roxbury 
Community College, with a declining 
enrollment, was found to be operating 
overstaffed and overfunded. 

Undervalued education: The Od- 
server hopes the legislature will realize 
public higher education can not absorb 
any additional cuts in state funding, nor 
can it prosper with the Regent’s current 
policy of distributing funds. 


Education can no longer be the scape- 
goat for Massachusetts financial difficul- 
ties. Without an immediate change in the 
legislature’s and Regent’s policy of allo- 
cating and distributing funds, public 
higher education, as we knew it in the 
past, will never return. 
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Disabled need to do it alone 
to make it after college years 


To the editor: 

Covert discrimination in the guise of helping 
permeates society at this time. The media, the 
experts, and lay people in society all give 
special attention or help to the so-called 
minorities. What effect does this extra con- 
sideration have on the minorities themselves? 

Certainly, helping people is not a bad 
thing. But, what if you could do something 
for yourself, but people treated you as if they 
owed it to you and were going to give it to 
you, no matter what? Why would you want to 
do anything for yourself? What if you hated 
these people for their constant help? What if 
you needed some of their help? Whatif people 
gave you all kinds of attention and praise for 
doing something that you should be doing 
anyway, not something great, or out of the 
ordinary? How would you feel? 

When people are constantly treated “spe- 
cial” they start to feel “special.” They may get 
confused about what they are supposed to be 
doing and what they are not supposed to be 
doing. A disabled man, for instance, may feel 
when people go out of their way to praise him 
for going out with a girl, why should I marry 
her? How could I marry her when, people 
think it is a ‘way out’ thing just to seen with 
a woman? This may sound far-fetched, but 
when it happens everyday, many times a day, 
it can very well have an effect on one’s mind. 

When a disabled person is given all kinds of 
attention for just driving down the street to 
the store, the disabled person may feel, “these 
people feel I am an invalid or a not valid 
person.” The disabled person may start to 
feel, “These people think this way. Maybe 
everybody does. Maybe they are right.” He 
then could feel, “Maybe the guy that just 
offered me a job feels this way. I don’t want 
to work for him. I can’t work for him.” 

When a disabled man is given a huge 
amount of space in a school newspaper every 
semester for just about nothing, what does 
this do to the feelings about the disabled, in 
general, in that school? How does this make 
this person feel? He could feel that he is so 
“special” since his accident, that he will never 
be able to work! He may think, “Everybody 
feels this way. It may be true!” If it gets painful 
to get this sort of attention will he stop doing 
things all together? 

She rushes over from way down and on the 
other side of the table to cut his steak the 
second it arrives. I am across the table from 
him, and he has two people on either side. I 
am waiting to see who will he ask, but she 
rushes over, as ifhe is dying. Then she caresses 
him. Who does this woman think she is? This 
man could bring a special knife and cut his 
steak himself. 

I asked her why she did this. She said, “it’s 
my job.” It’s her job? After this sort of 
treatment by a person who is acting as an 
expert on disabilities, how do people feel 
about their chances for a normal life? 

People receiving this kind of degrading 
help can become proud of their disabilities 
because doing this eases conflict. They will 
not walk, even if they can. They may use a 
wheelchair that some expert told them en- 
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hances their appearance. They will not work 
because it just isn’t convenient. After all, I 
may be so completely special. They may avoid 
all normal relationships and sink into the life 
of the “disabled take care of me world.” 
There are no conflicts here. They sink into 
programs and seck guidance from rehabilita 

tion experts, otherwise known as debilitation 
experts. Again, no real issues or relationships, 
hence, no conflicts here. 

Militant disabled activists talk about 
revolutions and equal rights like someone is 
going to die. The way people treat these 
people, with their constant help, they most 
certainly could feel they are in big trouble. 
Why can’t more disabled people geta skill and 
use it? Could it be that all this helping is too 
much for them? 

When a disabled person is held up as 
inspiration for other people, people with a 
disability who actually have done something 
of significance are almost never seen. People 
get some sort of lift from comparing them- 
selves to other people who, like themselves, 
also haven’t done anything, of significance. 
When a disabled person has done something 
of real significance, making people uncom- 
fortable, he or she is looked upon as an 
intrusion. 

I wish people could treat everybody the 
way they should be treated, not the way that 
makes the helper feel good. If it makes you 
feel good to help or praise someone, don’t do 
it! For God’s sake, don’t do it! Sometimes it’s 
not even the way the helpee would like to be 
treated that may be the best for that person in 
the long run. You could be ruining someone’s 
life, if you don’t stop and think first. 

Sometimes people have to struggle to be 
able to reap the rewards, in this life, that we all 
deserve. Let people struggle and they will 
eventually surprise you. Women, leta disabled 
man open a door for you, even if it takes all 
day. Don’t rush to help someone who is 
struggling until they ask for help! Don’t rush 
in and do things without thinking what will 
be the best for that person. Don’t praise 
someone for doing something ordinary. They 
may get confused and conflicted about what 
they can and cannot do in society. 

When people get conflicted they sometimes 
may lash out in anger and sometimes even 
violence. Most of the time it is not the con- 
fusing helpers who are the victims, but the 
people who are incapable of relieving conflict 
with support groups and programs, the people 
who really love these people. 

Melody Thibodeau 


Wrong help 

People receiving this kind of 
degrading help can become 
proud of their disabilities ... 
doing this eases conflict. 
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Protecting oil prices, not 


By GAVIN SUTCLIFFE 
Observer Editor 


American troops may soon be asked to die 
because of this country’s greed for cheap oil. 
The United States is relying on military force 
instead of a progressive energy policy to 
provide energy security. 

President George Bush says U.S. forces 
are in the gulf to protect the American “way 
of life.” This freedom allows the nation with 
five percent of the world’s population to 
consume 26 percent of the world’s energy. 

Under the Reagan administration, the solar 
energy research budget was slashed from 
$560 million to $90 million. Other renewable 
energy resource research dropped from $273 
million to $190 million. Conservation research 
was cut from $290 million to $190 million. 

No change: The Bush administration ap- 
pears to have no desire to change the policies 
of the Reagan era. 

Now, the U.S. government spends more 
in 10 days to maintain troops in the gulf than 
it spends in one year on the research and 
development of alternative energy sources 
and energy conservation. 

The U.S., with 37 percent of the world’s 
cars, drove them a total of 1.7 trillion miles in 
1987. That is nearly equal to the total miles 
traveled by the rest of the world combined, 
and our annual mileage is increasing. 

The Corporate Average Fuel Economy 
(CAFE) standards were introduced in 1975 
with the intent of doubling domestic auto 
maker’s average fuel economy over the next 
ten years. In 1985, the CAFE standard was 
27.5 mpg, but Reagan cut it to 26 mpg in an 
attempt to ease pressure from imported cars 
on the domestic manufacturers. 
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Gas guzzlers: As vice president, Bush 
called for the elimination of CAFE because it 
blocked the efficient production of gas-guz- 
zling “muscle” cars. 

U.S. cars and trucks consume about 63 
percent of the 7.7 million barrels of oil im- 
ported daily, which accounts for half of the oil 
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used. A three mpg increase in CAFE would 
free the U.S. from all the oil it imported in a 
year from Iraq and Kuwait before the crisis. A 
10 mpg increase would free the U.S. from all 
imported oil. 

Lacks the will: The U.S. has the ability to 

be self-reliant for its energy needs, but the will 
is lacking. A progressive energy policy would 


be a step in the right direction towards 
self-reliance. CAFE standards should be 


freedom 


Poor investment 


“Now, the U.S. government 
spends more in 10 days to 
maintain troops in the gulf 
than tt spends in one year on 
the research and development 
of alternative energy sources 
and energy conservation.” 


steadily increased to 40 mpg over the next 
decade. This would decrease our demand for 
foreign oil, reduce pressure to drill for domestic 
oil in environmentally sensitive areas and 
keep pace with rising demand. 

Instead of spending billions of dollars to 
protect foreign oil supplies, a serious financial 
commitment should be made to research and 
development of alternative energy sources 
and conservation. 

Reducing reliance on oil would also ben- 
efit the environment because the burning of 
fossil fuels is the largest single contributor to 
pollution and environmental damage. 

U.S. troops are not in the gulf to protect 
our “friends,” the Kuwaitis or the Saudi 
Arabians. They are not there to initiate a new 
world order. The real reason lies beyond the 
government’s hollow rhetoric. American 
forces are there to ensure a steady supply of 
cheap oil. 

Is cheap oil more valuable to us than 
American blood? 


How do you feel about US troops in the gulf? 


Jim Garner, mental health 
technology. 

“Tm against it. I guess I don’t 
like the fact that America is 
getting tied up in something 
that can turn into something 
like Vietnam.” 


Christine Johnson, computer 
science. 

“T feel we should be a little more 
concerned about our own issues 
here at home instead of where 
our oil is coming from.” 


Terri Thompson, business. 
“Tt’s fine by me. I don’t feel it’s 
another Vietnam. I think it’s 
doing good for the world. It’s 
helping out other people. If we 
let them (Iraq) go, they’re go- 
ing to take over a lot.” 


Eric Carter, liberal arts. 

“T think we should be there. 
There is no one else to watch 
over it. It’s too bad. It makes me 
think of Vietnam.” 


Jacalyn O’Sullivan, account- 
ing. 

“T don’t think we should be 
forced to help them (Kuwait) 
out. They never helped us out.” 


Kevin Fitzgibbon, faculty, 
hotelrestaurant management. 
“Tm behind President Bush for 
being there. I think they belong 
there. I’m not sure how long 
they should be there. They’ve 
been there long enough. It’s 
time to play our hand. We have 
to do something or get out.” 


Jenn Marcelais, commercial 
art, 

“Tthinkit’s necessary. Not many 
other countries are willing to 
put in as many troops as we 
have. It doesn’t look like any- 
body else wants to get involved.” 


Faye Scarborough, electronic 
technology. 

“T think we should mind our 
own business and take care of 
ourselves here. I don’t like them 
over there, but I know it has to 
be done.” 


Brian Berube, computer cen- 
ter employee. 

“T have mixed emotions right 
now; I have relatives possibly 
going over. Right now we’re 
doing some things well, but we 
can’t do much; we’re at a stand- 
still.” 
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Sabrina Twyna, mental health 
technology. 

“T think it’s wrong that young 
guys who just go into the Army, 
really raw to anything, have to 
fight a battle they know nothing 
about.” 
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UMass drives 
student away 


Seeks refuge at NECC for quality education 


By JOHN CORTES 

Staff Reporter 

Leave it to me to do things backwards. Now 
let me get this straight. You go to college, 
then you get a job. Not me. I got a job first, 
but now I’m back in college. 

First you go to NECC, then you transfer 
toa four year college. Not me. Last year, I was 
at UMass Amherst. Why am [ here, you might 
ask? Two words. Academic suspension. | 
couldn’t handle it. But enough about my 
academic record. Let me tell you why I like it 
here. 

UMass Amherst is a big school. How big 
is it? It is so big.... they have their own phone 
book, yellow pages and all. Believe it or not, 
they even have their own public transportation 
system and police department. Heck, they 
have their own zip code. More people live on 
campus than live in my hometown. 

Parking blues: Here at NECC you face 
maybe a two hundred yard stroll at the most 
to get anywhere on campus. At UMass it was 
nearly a mile from the closest parking lot to 
my dorm. It even cost me ten bucks for a 
parking sticker to park in a school that I paid 
six grand to attend. 

Heaven forbid you want to park right next 
to your dormitory. That will set you back 
thirty bucks. You’re allowed to pay for the 
sticker after you’ve been on the waiting list for 
about six months, of course. Now I get a free 
parking sticker and I don’t have to pack a 
lunch for the walk to class. They give you halt 
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an hour in between classes just in case they’re 
on opposite ends of the campus, which is 
about four miles across. You don’t really 
notice it too much until they start stressing 
wind chill factors in the daily forecast. 

When you finally get to class after a mid 
winter hike, it’s usually in a vast lecture hall 
with a few hundred other students with icicles 
dangling from their extremities. Around here, 
there are only a couple of lecture halls and 
every time I peek in, only the first four rows 
are filled. Enjoy the individual attention while 
you can. I need to getan education somewhere 
that feels like a school, not a self-contained 
city. 

And speaking of crowds, how about that 
bookstore? Feels like being in a cattle round- 
up doesn’t it? Back at good old UMass, it was 
more like Grand Central Station. They have 
lines longer than a ticket counter for a 
Springsteen gig. At least this bookstore looks 
like a store. Theirs looks more like an airplane 
hangar. 

Strange roomates: Another experience | 
thoroughly enjoyed was living with total 
strangers for eight months. Don’t get me 
wrong, a lot of people that I met became 
good friends. Then there were the others.. 
People who could somehow party every night 
of the week until 3 a.m. I have yet to figure 
out how they did it. I always thought that 
human beings needed to sleep occasionally 


That must be it. They weren’t human. They 
were aliens sent to wreck the grade curve. I 
hope they all flunked out, too. 

Now I can go home at the end of the day 
and sleep in my own bed at night. Call me a 
homesick mama’s boy, butat least my parents 
don’t keep me up all night drinking Rolling 
Rocks and watching Monty Python at full 
volume. They don’t call it ZooMass for 
nothing. Nobody in my neighborhood ever 
played the trumpet at 2 a.m. 

It seemed like there were too many 
distractions there. I couldn’t get any work 
done. It wasn’t the right atmosphere for me. 
I know, lame excuses. Hey, I’m working on it. 

I can go home whenever I want to now. I 
can go home for lunch and make it back 
before my next class. To do that out in 
Amherst, I would have needed warp factor 
five, Mr. Sulu. 


Not for everyone: | don’t want to 
discourage anyone from going to UMass. I 
just needed to get the experience out of my 
system. A lot of people go there and do really 
well. Hell, Ken Ober from Remote Control 
went to school there. (But I don’t really like 
him either.) You can get a good education 
here at NECC, too. 

The teachers actually seem like teachers 
here, not just a dot in the distance. You can 
tell what they look like even when you’re 
sitting in the back row. Yelling is not required 
to ask a question. Entire forests don’t have to 
be chopped down to print the syllabus. 

All right, Pll shut up now. Boy, I hope 
nobody at UMass gets a hold of this. Hmmm, 
did I give anybody my address? Well, if you 
don’t hear from me again then I’ve probably 
been sentenced to three years of cleaning up 
after keg parties. 


8:36). 


Real Freedom 


Welcome back to campus! Among the freedoms that you as a student will be 
exercising this year is the “right to choose.” You will be deciding, what to study, 
how to spend your time, where to channel your energies, with whom to 
associate, and what values you are going to live by. All these choices will have 
consequences, for good or ill. So choose carefully! 

As this school year begins, the NECC faculty and staff members listed below 
urge you to consider another type of freedom—one that we’ve found to be more 
precious than any other. It’s offered by Jesus Christ, the living Son of God, who 
said, “If you abide in My word...you shall know the truth, and the truth shall make you 
free” (John 8:31-32). “Therefore, if the Son makes you free, you shall be free indeed: (John 


These promises are sure and available to all who trust Him as Savior and Lord. 
If you'd like to know more about Christ and the freedom he gives, we'd be 


happy to talk with you. Have a great year at NECC! 


Janice Alestock, graphics 
Walter Drescher, mathematics 
Joyce Driscoll, president's office 
James Gustafson, philosophy 
Ken Holden , natural science 


Roland Kimball, english 
John Mason, natural science 

Priscilla Pope, financial aid office 

Ed Spinney, natural science 

Elizabeth Wilcoxson, history & government 
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82 new members honored 
by natl business society 


Northern Essex Community College recently 
inducted 82 members into the college’s Beta 
Omicorn Chapter of Alpha Beta Gamma, a 
national business honor society. 

The honored students from the college’s 
day and evening divisions must have main- 
tained a 3.0 cumulative grade point average, 
earned a minimum of 15 credits, 12 of which 
must be in the division of business, and 
displayed qualities of citizenship and good 
moral character. 

A keynote speech for the ceremony was 
delivered by Senator Patricia McGovern and 
the student speaker was Linda Kramer of 
Methuen. 

Local residents inducted into the society 
included: 

Amesbury, Mass: Jon H. Brown, F. 
Michelle Cashon, Billy R. Mathias, Mary W. 
Zabriskie. 

Andover, Mass: Meredith K. Haselton, 
Michelle Murphy, Linda L. Sullivan. 

Beverly, Mass: Jacqueline L. Bulpett. 

Boxford, Mass: Robin Knight. 

Bradford, Mass: Heidi M. Lang, Kristine 
M. Picard. 

Dracut, Mass: Tammy Frissell. 

Georgetown, Mass: Karen F. Bjornholm, 
Lorraine M. Marttila, Eileen E. Sheldon. 

Groveland, Mass: Melvin S. Doucette, 
Shirley G. Howard, Clifford A. Poth. 

Haverhill, Mass: Kim Marie Alley, James 
T. Chaput, Blaise J. Coco, Vasillky Conners, 
Laurie Cummings, Lori DeMio, Stephanie L. 
Dirago, Siegrid B. Hardy, Lugene M. Hersey, 
Kristen C. Lavallee, Suzanne L. Mazza, Lisa 
J. Morin, Carol Pettengill, Maura J. Shehan, 
Donna M. Smedile, Linda A. Standley, Flo- 
rence A. Wilson, Jacqueline Woitkowski, 
Robert C. Woitkowski. 

Lawrence, Mass: Sharon M. Eyssi, Lynne 
Rogers, Yomara Vasquez. 

Lowell, Mass: Jessica Thu Dang, Adam H. 
Nguyen, Leyna T. Nguyen, Cynthia T. Tran. 


Top students 


Northern Essex Community 
College vecently inducted 82 
members into the college’s 
Beta Omicorn Chapter of 
Alpha Beta Gamma, a na- 
tional business honor society. 


Merrimac, Mass: Jason D. Sargent. 

Methuen, Mass: Alexander Bonneau, 
Debra L. Cleary, Kathleen L. Giroux, Patricia 
A. Haig, Dana L. Hurrell, Linda A. (Hauss) 
Kramer, Robin C. LoConte, Kathleen L. 
McCabe, Michelle A. Oullette, Judith A. 
Targninio, Mark C. Wahlgren. 

Newbury, Mass: Elizabeth H. Rensa. 

Newbuyport, Mass: Kelly Duggan. 

North Andover, Mass: Donna L. Blake, 
Adriana M. DiNitto, Sonja H. Knightly, 
Jennifer L. Wilkins. 

Rowley, Mass: Maureen A. MacDonald. 

Salisbury, Mass: Heather L. Cahalane, 
Leanne Howlett. 

South Lawrence, Mass: Pamela J. Shea. 

Atkinson N.H.: Jane Schaltenbrand, Joan 
C. Szymanski. 

Danville, N.H.: Andrew P. Roy. 

East Hampstead, N.H.: Michelle Anne 
Bean, Eva E. Smith. 

Pelham, N.H.: Brenda J. Gerakines. 

Plaistow, N.H.: Doreen M. Archambault, 
Theresa A. Emond, Suzanne G. Ingham, 
Patti Jo MacGregor, Theresa J. Ouellette, 
Joanne D. Runge. 

Salem. N.H.: Alan W. Dewhirst, Kerry 
Hannagan, Laurie A. Lippold. 

Seabrook N.H.: Prem Prakash Patel. 


Proud moment 
M. Taylor photos 
STUDENT RECEIVES award from John R. 
Dimitry, NECC president, above. 
Lawrence Senator Patricia McGovern 
speaks to audience, left. Linda Kramer, 
student speaker, lower left, and mem- 
bers of the audience, lower right. 


Well-known 
attorney 


to speak 
on Oct. 24 


By HEIDI BUMPUS 
Observer Staff Reporter 


One of the top defense lawyers in the city of 
Boston, will speak at NECC in a lecture 
sponsored by the Paralegal Program, on Oct. 
24, at 7:30 p.m. in the library conference 
center. 

Gertner will focus on the debate ofWoman 
vs. Fetus: Prosecuting Pregnant Woman for 
Addictions. 

Enjoys controversy: Gertner, a graduate 
of Yale University, is well-known for her 
tough, persistent involvement in highly con- 
troversial cases which are inclined to center 
around feminist issues. 

Since being admitted to practice in 1972, 
Gertner has beena representative for plaintiffs 
in cases involving sex discrimination in em- 
ploymentand the defense of battered women. 
She has also been a lead defense attorney for 
cases that involve the Massachusetts 
Legislature’s attempts to put limitations on 
access to abortion. 


Famous case 

She is presently representing 
Matthew Stuart in the Grand 
Jury investigation into the 
death of Carol Stuart. 


When national debate arose after such 
states as Florida and Illinois began criminally 
prosecuting mothers whose babies are born 
with illegal drugs in their systems (either by 
placing guilty mothers in criminal sanctions 
or stripping legal custody ofthe baby), Gertner 
immediately objected and voiced her outrage 
in a 1989 case in which she successfully 
defended a Waltham woman indicted for 
vehicular homicide. 

Tragic incident: The 8 month-old fetus 
died a couple of hours after the woman was 
involved in a car accident as a result of drunk 
driving. With Gertner’s representation, the 
homicide charge was dropped and the woman 
was sent to an alcohol treatment program. 

As an instructor at Boston University, she 
has lectured at many schools including Yale 
Law School, Harvard Law School, University 
of Connecticut, Northeastern Law School, 
and New England Law School. 

Honors received include the Abraham T. 
Alper Award for excellence in civil liberties, 
and the Massachusetts Choice Award. She is 
presently representing Matthew Stuart in the 
Grand Jury investigation into the death of 
Carol Stuart. 


Students warned 
about trip scams 


By JENNIFER FORZESE 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Usually something too good to be true is 
That’s what a group of students learned when 
they were stranded in Montreal, Canadaa few 
years ago. The trip was offered by Dynamic 
Destinations, in Malden, Mass., a company 
run by John Balestieri. 

Flyers are usually posted every other year 
around campus offering trips to Canada for 
under $100. The flyer offers a room at the 
Sheraton, or similar accommodations. 

False flyers: They are normally posted at 
the beginning of year and sometimes Dynamic 
Destinations returns to offer ski trips in the 
winter. F 

Susan Smulski, student activities secre- 
tary, said, “These trips are not affiliated with 
Northern Essex Community College.” 

Smulski said that Balestieri hires students 
from other colleges to pass out the flyers for 
a percentage. They came into the college 
before classes start. The flyers are handed out 
and a brief description of the trip is given. 

“One way to tell ifthe trip is a scam is if the 
flyers do not state it is sponsored by NECC. 
The flyer should have a staff member’s name, 


room number, or phone number at which 
someone can be contacted about the trip. It 
should also have an SAF approval stamp.” 

“The bulletin boards are policed regu- 
larly,” Smulski said. “They are limited to 
NECC related news and events. I have actually 
ripped flyers out of students hands and picked 
up classrooms littered with them, but by next 
morning the flyers are back.” 

“Commercially sponsored travel agencies 
or individuals may not solicit or promote 
their events on the property of Northern 
Essex Community College. . .” NECC’s 
student handbook says. 

“Between January 1988 to June 1990, 
102 complaints have been filed against Dy- 
namic Destinations,” said Peg O’Brian of the 
Attorney General’s office. “If the cases are 
unable to be mediated at the Attorney 
General’s office then they are referred to a 
small claims court or advised to seek a private 
lawyer.” 


Ask questions: Smulski said, “The only 
advice that can be given is to use your head. 
If you’re not sure about something, ask 
questions, Keep asking questions until they’re 
answered.” 
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Kennedy exhibit 


to run in spring 


In recognition of the 30th anniversary 
of the inauguration of John F. 
Kennedy as president of the United 
States, the gallery at NECC will host 
an exhibit entitled John F. Kennedy: A 
Time for Greatness focusing on 
Kennedy’s presidential years. 

The exhibit will be on display during 
the month of January and February 
1991, with many special programs 
scheduled. 

Arthur Signorelli, gallery 
coordinator and curator of this 
exhibit, would like to include personal 
memories of the Kennedy years from 
local residents as part of the exhibit. 

“It continues to amaze me how so 
many people, three decades after the 
Kennedy inauguration, still remember 
that brief period in history so vividly, 
and how people are still fascinated 
with the Kennedys,” he said. 

Signorelli credits this fascination to 
the ability Kennedy had to make 


people feel anything was possible and 
by working together great things 
could be accomplished. 

Anyone who would like to share 
their memories of Kennedy should 
send their contributions in writing to 
the NECC Gallery Office, Elliott 
Way, Haverhill, Mass. 01830. Space 
will be limited, so brief contributions 
will be appreciated. 

For more information, contact 
Signorelli at (508) 374-3921. 


Wellesley hosts 
minority students 


The Wellesley College Board of 
Admission is sponsoring an annual 
Students of Color Open Campus on 
Oct. 18-19. Black, hispanic, and 
native American students at Wellesley 
will host the event. 

The evening and day program is 
designed to introduce academically 
talented women from New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, and New 
England to the opportunities available 
at Wellesley College. The event 
includes a campus tour, class visits, 
informal discussions with faculty and 
staff and an overnight stay with a 
minority student 

Students will arrive Thursday, Oct 
18 by 5 p.m., and that evening they 
will participate in activities 
highlighting student life at Wellesley 
Friday, Oct. 19, is set aside for 
prospective students to explore the 
college. 

Due to limited accommodations 
on campus, reservations will be on a 
first-come, first-served basis. Parents 


Wellesley is unable to offer 
transportation or accommodations. 

The reservation deadline is Oct. 9. 
For more information, call (617) 235- 
0320, ext. 2270. 


October courses 
free for seniors 


Senior Citizens aged 60 and older can 
take courses at NECC on a tuition- 
free basis as part of the Gold Card 
Registration Program. Over 500 
credit and non-credit courses are 
offered on a space-available basis. 
Registration for continuing 
education courses, including non- 
credit and special interest courses, will 
be held on Friday, Oct. 26 for courses 
beginning on or after Oct. 29. All 
Gold Card registrations will be held 
on the Haverhill campus in the 
Registrar’s Office, B-216. Although 


courses are tuition-free, seniors will 
still be responsible for related fees 
when applicable. 


Part-time soldiers 


Students in Reserves, National Guard may leave soon 


By ANDREW LADEROUTE 
Observer Staff Reporter 


For some NECC students the transition from 
college student to full-time soldier may only 
be a phone call away. 

Since the Aug. 2 invasion of Kuwait by 
Iraqi forces, President George Bush’s 
Operation Desert Shield has come to mean 
more to three NECC students than higher 
prices at the gas pumps. 

Although unable to provide names, Nancy 
Sabin, veterans benefits coordinator, verified 
that three NECC students have withdrawn 
from the fall semester because they were 
activated for duty somewhere overseas. 

Student soldiers: “Between 40-50 present 
students are members of the National Guard 
or reserve components,” Sabin said. 

If the call to active duty comes, Sabin 
strongly urges students to contact her at 374- 
3974 to make the transition as easy as possible. 

Itis not known exactly how many reservists 
have been called into active duty already, but 
as of Sept. 11, the Boston Globe reported 


American military personnel in the gulf 


numbered over 100,000 and Gen. Colin 
Powell, chairman of the joint chiefs of staff, 
told asenate committee recently, “U.S. troops 
are now capable of a successful defense.” 

Some officials are saying the firepower 
needed for an offensive will not be in place 
until mid-October, when 250,000 American 
troops are expected to be amassed. 

Steve Mraz,a NECC student and a private 
in the Massachusetts National Guard, told 
the Observer that although his unit, based in 
Lynn, has not yet been activated, “volunteers” 
have been requested for active duty. 


S. Millis photo 


NEWBURYPORT Natinal Guard gets ready in case a problem erupts in the gulf crisis. 


Surprise duty: “When I joined the Guard, 
I had no idea what they even did; most people 
think the Guard just fills sandbags during 
floods or something like that. Now they tell 
me I might have to go to war,” Mraz said. 

According to the World Book Encyclopedia, 
the National Guard and the Reserves make up 
more than half of the total U.S. armed forces. 

Joshua Epstein, a military analyst at the 
Brookings Institution, says they will be needed. 

Epstein said there is no way to estimate 
how many American troops would die. 

He thinks that if the war went on for 50 
days, the Iraqi defenders could destroy or 
render militarily useless two-thirds of the 


American divisions before going down in 
defeat. 

Major Gen. Royal Moore Jr., commander 
of the 3rd marine air wing in El Toro, Calif. 
said in a Boston Herald story, “Three to five 
minutes, to gain air superiority and within 
hours the Iraqi airforce, anti-craft guns, and 
missile batteries would be softened by naval 
gunfire.” 

Grisly toll: Iraq posseses the fourth largest 
army in the world and there are many opinions 
about the costs of a war with them. 

One point most military experts agree on 
is thousands of American troops would die in 
battle before the Iraqis were defeated. 


Students to spend time abroad 


Six NECC students will have the opportunity 
to attend an overseas college or university for 
the fall 1990 semester. Students will study in 
England, Spain and Greece. 

Chris Hamm, a graduate of Lawrence 
High School, will attend Ealing College in 
London. 

Hamm, an avid reader, enjoys creative 
writing and swimming. He is enrolled in the 
criminal justice program. 

While at Ealing, he will take the following 
courses: Colloquium of British Culture, 
Introduction to Psychology, Introduction to 
Politics in Europe, Comparative Legal 
Systems, and British Criminal Justice System 

Cultural experience: Hamm said he is 
interested in studying abroad to experience a 
new culture and way of life different from the 
United States. 

After graduating from NECC, he plans to 
attend Northeastern University to pursue a 
career in law enforcement 

Melissa Buchikos will also attend Ealing 
College. 

A graduate of Zama America High Schoo] 
in Japan, she has traveled extensively in the 
Far East, visiting Hong Kong, Korea, and the 
Philippines. 

While at Ealing, Buchikos will take the 
following courses: British Colloquium, 
Theatre in London, Modern English 
Literature, Mass Communication and Aspects 
of 20th Century Art. 

Transfer plans: Buchikos is currently 
enrolled in the liberal arts program and plans 
to attend Emerson College in Boston after 
graduating from NECC. 

Sean Connolly will also attend Ealing. 
Connolly is enrolled in the liberal arts program. 
He enjoys fresh-water and salt-water fishing, 
water skiing, snow skiing and cycling. He is 
also interested in the environment, and he 
enjoys writing poetry. His father, Eugene, is 
a professor of English at NECC. 

While at Ealing he will take the following 
courses: Colloquium in British Culture, 
Theatre in London, Politics and Government, 
Introduction to Politics in Europe and Modern 
English Literature. 

Connolly said studying abroad will show 
him how lifestyles differ on the opposite side 
ofthe Atlantic. After graduating from NECC, 
he plans to transfer to a four-year college and 


seek a bachelor’s degree in liberal arts. 

Spring sojourn: John Ganley, of 
Hampstead, N.H., is the fourth student who 
will attend Ealing. Unlike the other students, 
he will attend Ealing next spring. 

The graduate of Pinkerton Academy is 
currently enrolled in the business transfer 
program and serves as president of the 
Behavioral Science Club 

An avid cyclist, Ganley also enjoys archery, 
chess and the martial arts 

He will be taking the following courses at 
Ealing: Colloquium on British Culture, Art 
in London, Economic Development of the 
Superpowers, Theatre in London and an 
advanced psychology course, Thinking and 
Memory 

After graduating from NECC, Ganley plans 
to continue his education at the University of 
New Hampshire 

Spanish experience: Meredith Emery of 
North Andover will spend her fall semester at 
the University of Seville in Spain. The Methuen 
High School graduate is enrolled in the 
criminal justice program 

She spends her spare time practicing yoga 
and aerobics and also volunteers eight hours 
a week at the Methuen Police Department as 
part of her criminal justice curriculum. 

She has traveled to Santo Domingo and 
she hopes to continue traveling to other 
countries. 

While in Spain Emery will be enrolled in: 
Spanish Art, History of Spain, and Spanish I 
and II. 

She hopes to enhance her knowledge of 
the Spanish language and deep-rooted 
traditions of Spanish culture. 

European trip: After graduating from 
NECC, Emery plans to study abroad in Spain 
and travel through Europe. When she returns 
home she will be attending the University of 
Florida to pursue a Ph.D. 

Sheri Marcella, of East Kingston, N.H. 
and a graduate of Exeter Area High School, 
will attend college in Athens in the fall of 
1990. 

Enrolled in the liberal arts program, she is 
interested in astronomy and reading. Marcella 
has attended Plymouth State College and the 
University of New Hampshire. 

She was awarded the East Kingston 
Brown’s Academy Trustee’s Scholarship for 


MELISSA BUCHIKOS. 


Traveling teaches 


“Connolly said studying 
abroad will show him how 


lifestyles differ on the opposite 
side of the Atlantic.” 


the past two years. 

Greek studies: While in Greece, Marcella 
will take the following courses: Greek 
Literature and Civilization, Greek Classical 
Mythology, International Politics, Early 
Aegean and Greek Civilization and 
Introduction to Greek Civilization. 

After graduating from NECC, she plans to 
attend the University of New Hampshire to 
seek a bachelor’s degree in Classics. 
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Computer 
Tech. 
major 
updated 


By HELEN UBINAS 
Observer Staff Reporter 


The Computer Technology program has been 
replaced by an associate degree program in 
the Computer and Information Sciences. 

Two main problems made the changes 
necessary. Students were having difficulty 
transferring credits, and those who chose not 
to transfer were unsuccessfully trying to 
compete with four year graduates. 

During the summer of ‘89, state universities 
and colleges began meetings on a core 
curriculum for all colleges that would comply 
with the first two years curriculum of the 
school they chose to transfer to. 

The meetings involved a state wide effort 
between colleges to come up with a set of 
transfer requirements that would make it 
easier for the students when it came time to 
transfer. 

NECC input: Wallace Blanchard, professor, 
department of natural science, and Ann 
Salvage, assistant professor, department of 
computer science, who both teach in the 
program, represented NECC at the meetings. 

“Here we had aset of transfer requirements. 
Now, we had to come up with a program that 
satisfied everyone,” Blanchard said. The result 
is the Computer and Information Sciences 
program that includes context and courses 
agreed upon by all schools that took part. 

Some of the schools involved in the state 
wide. meetings included: University of 
Massachusetts, University of Lowell, and 
Worcester State. 

Most courses needed in the new program 
were already being offered with the exceptions 
of Introduction to Discrete Math, File Design 
and Processing, and Introduction to Personal 
Computers, which had to be added. 

The new program gives students the 
choice between computer transfer science 
major, business transfer major, and technical 
or business programming. 

Higher enrollment: With the current 
changes and flexibility in the program, Corinne 
Grise, chairperson of division of math, science, 
and technology, reported “twenty more 


Computers do some amazing things 


S. Mills photo 


BRENDA SMITH uses a new program in the computer science lab. 


students in this program than in the other two 
options last year.” The other options, Busi- 
ness and Science, were designed to give stu- 
dents basic skills they could use in the job 
market right away. 

The courses themselves have reflected the 
concerns of the faculty and students. They 
reflect the current changes, techniques and 
tools used by the computer industry and also 
the content used at other schools. 

“The teachers have worked awfully hard 
to get this going. It means a lot to them to 
teach something current. It shows the faculty 
is current with the times and is willing to do 
the work to get there.” Grise said. 

Although the program is designed for 
easier transferring between schools, Blanchard 
said, “We still don’t promise two years here 
will equal two years at the school a student 
transfers to. The best we can hope for is two 
here and two and a half at the other school.” 

Transfer trouble: In the past, students 
have had difficulty with transferring credits to 
schools like the University of Lowell, said 
Priscilla Caira, chairperson, department of 
computer sciences. “Some schools may have 
felt that at a community college, the intensity 
of the courses wasn’t high enough, which 
isn’t true. Itis important for students to speak 
to their adviser and know what they want to 
do in the beginning,” she said. 

Ugur Gunsever, a part time computer 
science major, said he “read a notice on a 
bulletin board that stated that his credits 
could be transferred to the University of 


Lowell.” 

Taner Gulbas, a first year computer science 
major said, “I have no idea what will happen 
in the next two years, but I’m taking all the 
courses needed to transfer.” 

According to Blanchard, there is nothing 
to prevent previous students from taking the 
courses to enable them to transfer, “It won’t 
affect them that much.” 

With the agreement between the schools, 
the faculty feels assured that the students will 
not have a problem when transferring. 

Transfer agreement: “We have an 
agreement with the computer science 
departments at the other universities, so a 
student can be certain they can transfer,” 
Blanchard said. 

“With the economy in its current state, a 
students chances of finding a job are much 
better when competing on the same level as a 
four year graduate. The way the job market is, 
most companies want a bachelor’s degree.” 
Caira said. 

Another meeting will be held in October, 
where subcommittees will be set up to review 
specific courses and what the lab projects will 
entail. There will be an effort on the part of 
the University of Massachusetts and the 
University of Lowell, to apply for a federal 
grant to incorporate new courses and new 
techniques throughout the system. 

“We're happy all state colleges that have 
computer science programs have finally gotten 
together for the student’s benefit,” Caira 
said. 


Comp students’ writing skills recognized 


By ERIN SANBORN 
Observer Staff Reporter 


A number of English Composition I and II 
students were honored late last semester for 
excellence in writing. 

Writing awards were given to all students 
who had papers entered. 

In English Composition I, 27 students 
received certificates: Kevin Arling, John 
Bishop, Lori Bouchard, Anne Bruner, Susan 
Carroll, Mark E. Chabot, Patrick Chamberlin, 
Mike Cora, Kris Coyle, Sandra Donovan- 
Lawn, Shawn Dunning, Scott M. Fitzgerald, 
Julio Flores, Derek Hebbelinck. 

Rebecca Kelley, Reiko Madej, Linda 
Melendez, Gina Morello, Kelly Mueller, David 
Piantaggini, Ruthann Pothier, Katherine A. 
Proano, Joel Ramos, Jeff Rider, Kristi Travers, 
Lori Wiswell, and Poonsit Wongthawatchai. 

In English Composition II, 21 students 


were honored: Costas Apostolides, Cathy 
Boucher, Mark L. Boucher, Melissa Broderick, 
Peter Capra, Virginia Derosa, Dennis Dikmak, 
Kelly Eramo, Brenda Houle, Justine Joyce, 
Patricia Keon, Judy LaCroix, Andrew 
Laderoute, Sharon Letendre, Barry L. Major, 
Lucinda Marshall, David Proulx, Joanna 
Puorro, Randi Riley, Kathy White, Anthony 
J. Zamarchi. 

From each group Distinguished Writing 
Award recipients were chosen. Six English 
Composition I students won, including Flores, 
Morello, Mueller, Piantaggini, Pothier, and 
Proano. Seven English Composition II 
students won, including Apostolides, Capra, 
Derosa, Dikmak, Houle, Joyce, and Marshall. 

Top effort: Virginia Derosa took the 
Elizabeth Arnold Award for the overall best 
paper, given for her story, The Landscape of 
Marriage. 

Many students were excited to know their 


Premier paper 


“Virginia Derosa took the 
Elizabeth Arnold Award for 
the overall best paper, given 
for her story, ‘The Landscape 
of Marriage.’” 


Papers were good enough to be entered. 

“I was surprised to see my paper entered 
because I’m not an experienced writer,” said 
Fitzgerald, an English Composition I student. 

David Piantaggini, who had three papers 
entered into the awards ceremony, said, “It 
gives you a pat on the back.” 


TY Club offers hands-on experience 


By ROBIN HALE 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Students interested in making their own film 
and learning how to use a camcorder may 
want to join the Television Club, which meets 
Monday from 1] a.m. to 12 p.m. in A-123. 

The club has two camcorders and an editing 
system. On a first come, first serve basis, 
students can make their own video or movie, 
participate as an actor, editor, or cameraperson. 


Each semester the club takes a field trip 
into Boston to see People Are Talking, a TV 4 
talk show hosted by Tom Bergeron, a former 
NECC graduate. 

After the show, members are taken on a 
tour of the studio to see how a real TV station 
is set up. 

Valuable time: Since the meeting is only 
an hour, time is limited. The members set up 
a schedule to film a project, get together and 


brainstorm, or just learn about the equipment, 
and how to use it to one’s advantage. 

This club not only serves broadcasting and 
acting students, it’s geared for those who 
don’t know anything about the equipment. 

Adviser Jim Hellesen said, “This is one 
thing where if you’ve never used a camcorder 
in your life, this is a chance to come and use 
it, learn more about it, enjoy it. We try to 
make it fun, not just a learning experience.” 


Observer 
news briefs 


NECC receives 
several grants 


NECC received a $108,710 federal 
grant to help disadvantaged students 
who are low income, the first 
generation of their family to attend 
college, or physically disabled to 
succeed academically and graduate 
from college. 

The funds will be used to develop 
a comprehensive, multi-faceted plan 
to assist those students, John R. 
Dimitry, NECC president, said, Goals 
of the plan include strengthening 
basic skills instruction, developing 
and implementing tutorial support 
and training college staff to be more 
effective in addressing the needs of 
disadvantaged students in areas of 
motivation, decision-making and 
career selection. 

The program will serve 250 
students, each of whom will be given 
an individualized plan of study. 

“Northern Essex has had a long 
tradition of providing services for the 
disadvantaged,” Dimitry said. “This 
grant allows us to provide the 
additional services which many of 
these students need in order to 
succeed.” 

The grant was funded through the 
U. S. Department of Education’s 
Student Support Services program. 
This is the ninth consecutive year 
NECC has received this funding. 

NECC has also received three 
additional grants: a $3,750 grant 
from the American Association of 
Community and Junior Colleges 
(AACJC), which will be used to 
strengthen student assessment, an 
$18,000 grant from Massachusetts 
Division of Energy Resources which 
will fund an energy audit of the 
college to determine the feasibility of 
converting NECC to a more effective 
energy source and a $37,090 grant 
from the Lawrence Department of 
Training and Development to provide 
training in the field of environmental 
services. 


Varied business 
programs offered 


The NECC Center for Business and 
Industry (CBI) will be offering a 
series of fall programs designed to 
help area businesses provide skills and 
management training for employees. 

Highlights of the fall series include 
courses on effective sales skills, 
leadership skills for the ‘90s, and, 
management for quality, productivity 
and competitive advantage, according 
to Mel Silberberg, CBI director. 

“We are especially excited about 
Leadership in Community, a 15-week 
course which will be taught 
Wednesday evenings by Laurence R. 
Smith, executive vice president of the 
Lawrence Chamber of Commerce,” 
Silberberg said. “This course will 
explore how different community 
organizations get things done.” 

Program areas for courses offered 
this fall through the CBI are Total 
Quality Management, Professional 
Development, Municipal 
Management, Accounting and 
Industrial Technology, including 
Environmental Technology, Machine 
and Tooling Technology, Desktop 
Publishing and Printed Circuit 
Technology. 

The programs are designed for 
businesses of all sizes, both 
manufacturing and service. They are 
offered during the daytime, in the 
evening, and as part of the Weekend 
College. The CBI also provides 
on-site training for companies. 

For a free fall brochure or more 
information, contact the NECC 
Center for Business and Industry at 
(508) 374-3816. 
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Question 3 ramifications unclear at this point 


Both sides‘ claims contradict each other in many ways 


(Continued from page one) 
stat, cutting sabbatical leaves and not filling 
positions vacated by attrition. 

“We are on a near starvation diet. For two 
years I have been engaging in practices I am 
ashamed of,” he said. 

Report pending: Dimitry asked the bud- 
get committee to prepare a report including 
plans to deal with 5 to 30 percent cuts. 
Dimitry and the other college presidents will 
report to the Board of Regents of Higher 
Education on Oct. 3 to assess the damage 
Question 3 would cause. 

The Massachusetts Community College 
Council and the Massachusetts Teachers As 
sociation raised their dues this year and devoted 
part of that increase to an anti-CLT campaign 
slated to begin soon. 

Jack Aronson, chairperson, foreign lan- 
guages, philosophy and religion department, 
and an active member of the MCCC, said 
they have to bring their case to the public 

Tough times: “I just hope we can defeat it 
If we can’t, I really fear for this Common 
wealth. It will have ramifications beyond the 


public sector. We will experience enormous 
layoffs. There will be a lot of people not 
paying taxes and collecting unemployment,” 
he said. 

John Osborne, professor, department of 
natural science, said, “With a downturn in the 
economy, there is less employment and 
therefore less tax revenue. This produces more 
reliance on social services. CLT will not solve 
that problem.” 

Different opinion: Faulkner said, “I think 
these are scare tactics by people whose best 
interests lie in the defeat of Question 3. There 
is a lot of fat in the higher education budget.” 

He said he does not believe Question 3 
would have a significant negative impact on 
public higher education 

Editor’s note: 

NECC will sponsor a Question 3 debate on 
Friday, Sept. 29 at noon in the library confer- 
ence area. James Braude, head of The Tax 
Equity Alliance for Massachusetts and director 
of the Campaign for Massachusetts’ Future 
will face a representative of the Citizens for 
Limited Taxation group. 


DCE contract signed intime 
for strat of new semester 


By GAVIN SUTCLIFFE 
Observer Editor 


Over the summer, teachers in the Division of 


Continuing Education (DCE) and the Board 
of Regents of Higher Education settled on a 
new contract including a 65 percent raise. 

After three years at the bargaining table 
and a week-long strike at the end of last 
semester, both parties agreed to a salary in- 
crease of 35 percent effective Sept. 1. The 
second and third years will include raises of 10 
and 20 percent respectively. 

Contract approved: Officials of the Mas- 
sachusetts Community College Council 
(MCCC), representing DCE faculty, and the 
Regents, representing community college 
presidents, signed the contract on August 21. 

John R. Dimitry, NECC president, said 


the contract was long overdue because DCE 
teachers have been underpaid for four years. 

“It’s a good contract. I think both sides 
are generally satisfied,” he said. 

Jack Aronson, chairperson, foreign lan- 
guages, philosophy and religion department, 
serves on the MCCC’s local and state board 
of directors and the state executive commit- 
tee. 

Rare agreement: “We see eye to eye ona 
lot of the issues. We don’t seem to be at odds 
any longer. Maybe the strike brought them to 
their senses,” Aronson said. 

A court injuction called off the job action 
and returned both sides to the bargaining 
table. The parties reached a conceptual 
agreement in early July and completed the 
final language on July 24. 


Summer thefts discovered 


Dean warns students, staff to protect personal belongings 


By GAVIN SUTCLIFFE 
Observer Editor 


Six thefts of money or personal items occured 
over the summer, five in the Student Center 
(F-Building) and one in B-Building. 

Joe Brown, dean of administration, said 
the thefts included money taken from wallets, 
a radio and a hearing aid. He warned students 
and employees to be more careful about 
locking their cars and offices. 

Protection needed: “We have a large 
number of students and staff here. We simply 
must protect ourselves better.” 
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“Most of the thefts occured after noon 
and before five. We have increased the secu- 
rity patrols in the morning and afternoon by 
two guards.” 

Most of the thefts involved $20 to $40, 
Brown said. However, two thefts of undis- 
closed items were reported to the Haverhill 
Police, who are investigating. 

Thefts reduced: “While it is my hope that 
with increased security coverage the number 
of thefts will significantly decrease over the 
coming academic year, everyone needs to 
take precautionary measures to protect their 
personal belongings,” Brown said. 
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File photo 
FORMER STATE SENATOR and Secretary of the Executive Office of Energy 
Resources Sharon Pollard is presented with the NECC Leadership Award at 
a luncheon held in her honor. Marjorie Goudreault, right, chairperson, board 
of trustees, congratulates Pollard for her service to the college. 


This Week at NECC 


Wednesday, Sept. 26, 1990 
11:00 a.m.-1:00 p.m. Health Services Open Workshop 
4:00 p.m. Men’s Soccer (home) 

NECC vs SMVTI 
Thursday, Sept. 27, 1990 
11:00 a.m.-1:00 p.m. 
2:00 p.m.-4:00 p.m. 


Cafeteria Lobby 


Health Services Open Workshop Cafeteria Lobby 
Life Long Learning Program: Bentley Library 
“Grande Dames of Detective Fiction” 

Friday, Sept. 28, 1990 
11:00 a.m.-1:00 p.m. 
12:00 p.m.-1:00 p.m. 


Health Services Open Workshop 
Debate: Ballot Question 3/ 
The CLT Petition 


Cafeteria Lobby 
Conference Center 


Monday, Oct. 1, 1990 

NECC Art Faculty Exhibition Opens 
in the Bentley Library Gallery 
Student Activities Present: 

“Tom T-Bone Stankus” In Concert 
Counseling Group Discussion: 
“Identifying Internal Dialogue/ 
Speaking to Myself” 

Monday Evening Poetry Series 
“Readings by Thomas Mofford” 


11:00 a.m.-1:00 p.m. Student Center 


12:00 p.m.-1:00 p.m. pre-register: F-121 


8:00 p.m.-9:30 p.m. Conf. Center AB 
Tuesday, Oct. 2, 1990 
10:00 a.m. Life Long Learning Program: Conf. Center AB 
“Resources of your Community College” 
Wednesday, Oct. 3, 1990 
11:00 a.m.-1:00 p.m. Disney World Program F-139 
Information Meeting 
Counseling Group Discussion 
Women’s Group 

Men’s Soccer (home) 

NECC vs. Bunkerhill C. C. 
Board of Trustees Meeting 


1:00 p.m.-2:00 p.m. pre-register: F-121 


4:00 p.m. 
6:00 p.m. 


Thursday, Oct. 4, 1990 
12:00 p.m.-1:00 p.m. 


Conf.Center AB 


Counseling Group Discussion: 
“Superwoman” 

Counseling Group Discussion: 
“Stress Management” 

Life Long Learning Program: 
Learning to Enjoy Opera 


pre-register: F-121 


1:00 p.m.-2:00 p.m. pre-register: F-121 


2:00 p.m.-4:00 p.m. Conf: Center AB 
Friday, Oct. 5, 1990 
8:00 a.m.-9:00 a.m. Counseling Group Discussion: 
“Goal Setting” 

Counseling Group Discussion 
“Relationships” 

Counseling Group Discussion 
“Men’s Group” 


pre-register: F-121 


11:00 a.m.-12:00 p.m. pre-register: F-12] 


11:00 a.m.-12:00 p.m. pre-register: F-121 
Saturday, Oct. 6, 1990 
9:00 a.m.-4:00 p.m. 
Sunday, Oct. 7, 1990 
2:00 p.m.-4:00 p.m. 


Sports Card Collectors Show Cafeteria 


Gallery Reception: Conf. Center AB 
“Art Faculty Show” 

Monday, Oct. 8, 1990 Columbus Day Holiday 

Tuesday, Oct. 9, 1990 

10:00 a.m.-1:30 p.m Life Long Learning Program: E-155 

“Wild Strawberrys”-movie & discussion 

2:00 p.m.-4:00 p.m. Career Decision Workshop pre-register in F-121 

Wednesday, Oct. 10, 1990 

4:00 p.m. Men’s Soccer (home) 

NECC vs. Newbury College 

On display in the Gallery through Sept. 28 

“Lewis Hine: Reformer with a camera” a photographic journal of child labor conditions 

during the early 1900’s 


On display in the Gallery Oct. 1 through Oct. 24: 
“NECC Art Faculty Exhibition” 


To have your spectal events listed, please contact the Facilities Office at ext. 3921. 
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Student orientation pleases many 


By JANICE BENOIT 
Staff Reporter 


Approximately 850 day division students and 100 Division of 
Continuing Education (DCE) students attended orientation 
on August 29. The attendance was down from an anticipated 
1200 students, said Steve Michaud, director of student ac- 
tivities. 

While attendance by new students is strongly encouraged, 
the program is not as popular as Michaud would like. 

Awareness of program: “Students who do not attend are 
missing Out on an opportunity to meet with other students 
and faculty,” he said. “One of the purposes of orientation is 
to bring a greater awareness of what we do here for students. 
We offer much more than classes.” 

Allen Felisberto, registrar, said, “I thought it was a pretty 
good showing considering letters and information were sent 
out only two weeks prior to orientation.” 

According to Betty Coyne, director of counseling, survey 
cards were mailed to new students asking what workshops 
they would be interested in. Based upon the student response, 
she contacted faculty and staff asking for volunteers to manage 
the workshops. Some volunteers offered additional ideas and 
suggestions, which were incorporated into the other work- 
shops. 

Day and evening orientation sessions oftered workshops 
geared toward specific interests expressed by the survey. In all, 
approximately 120 workshops were given that day. 

As noted on the day’s schedule, the workshops dealt with 
various study skills, the academic programs, college services, 
student life, personal growth and development. 

Positive response: Michaud said evaluation forms for the 
orientation program were collected from the attending stu- 
dents. The form requested the student to evaluate different 
aspects of the orientation process on a five point scale. In 
addition, students were asked to offer other comments, 
suggestions and ideas which would have made orientation 
more useful. 

One student wrote, “The ideas for the workshops were 
excellent. I find my anxiety about returning to school has 
lessened. I wish there was more time for more workshops.” 

Another student wrote, “I think the workshops should 
most definitely remain as part of orientation day. I found them 
extremely interesting.” 

Another responded, “Getting the most out of college was 
superb, I wish I could have attended more workshops.” 

New strategy: In the past, different formats were used. 
Felisberto recalls a time when 500 students were brought into 
the gym, listened to various speakers, were welcomed by John 
R. Dimitry, NECC president, and later would not remember 
what was said. 

Felisberto said another format involved faculty meetings 
with their advisees. 

“The problem with that is faculty advisors were respon- 
sible for coming on campus before their contractual obliga- 
tion began. We were also assuming every faculty member was 
a good orientation leader.” 

Michaud recalled how orientation in the past had occurred 
after Labor Day. The faculty was required to attend and 
conduct orientation in the classrooms for the day and no 
workshops were offered. 


Felisberto said, “The reason for planning orientation prior 
to Labor Day this year was to maximize the staff and get it 
away from the first day of class. It is the worst time of year to 
be holding it. It also gives the students three or four days to 
check out the bookstore, the campus and get questions 
answered about classes.” 

Campus effort: This year, faculty, staff, administrators and 
returning students were invited to participate in the orientation 
program. Michaud credits the success of this years orientation 
to the fact there was “more people involvement from all levels 
of the college. It was the first time there was a sense of 
community here. That made a big difference.” 

Felisberto said he would like to see faculty more centrally 
involved in orientation . This year only five faculty volunteered. 
The remainder of the group leaders consisted of secretaries 
and professional staff, and approximately 30 peer students 
who helped and participated. 

The workshop idea for new students was the brainchild of 
Paula Strangie, assistant professor, department of behavioral 
sciences. Strangie, with Mary Prunty, assistant dean of academic 
affairs, co-chaired the Orientation Committee for the past 
year, 

Strangie said, “The 1990 new orientation format evolved 
out of frustration of not having a good orientation program 
... nothing that felt like an overall comprehensive program.” 

Commitee members: Other members of the Orientation 
Committee include Linda Comeau, director of the office for 
students with disabilities; Frank DeSarro, assistant professor, 
English language center (Lawrence); Betty Fedenyszen, typist 
II, Continuing Education Office; Allen Felisberto, registrar; 
Anne Hussey, student; William Huston, Jr., coordinator, 
interpreter training; James Ortiz, director, academic support 
center; and Kathleen Proietti, stenographer. 

As noted in a memorandum to Dimitry, the committee 
feels orientation should be “a program devised to facilitate 
students’ transition to college by providing them with the 
opportunity for information and reasonable support necessary 
to successfully begin college.” 

The goals included in the memorandum aids new students 
in their transition to the institution. They are to expose the 
student to the educational opportunities NECC provides, to 
create an atmosphere minimizing anxiety and promote a 
positive attitude toward the college. 

The committee’s presented to Dimitry recommendations 
for a new orientation day format. They began their work 
following the 1989 orientation. In April, their written report 
was sent to Dimitry, who reviewed their proposals and had the 
Student Activities Office implement what he felt was most 
pertinent for fulfillment of the college’s immediate needs, 
Strangie said. 

Students important: Dimitry said it was important to 
“give students a feeling that someone was really interested in 
them and wants to know them, at least fleetingly, as in 
individual .. . . to convey a feeling and attitude of individual 
importance.” 

He did not want to attempt relating all pertinent information 
about the college. Instead he believed it was more important 
to know how to get the information. 

As one student noted on an evaluation form, “There was 
much apprehension after 20 years. I was made to feel welcome 
and important. I am looking forward to this phase of my life.” 


Once Dimitry made his decision in early June 1990, it was 
the task of Norman Landry, dean of student affairs, and 
Michaud to implement the changes in format. Coyne feels 
“Steve (Michaud) coordinated orientation . . . and deserves a 
lot of credit for that. The support from student activities and 
student leadership deserves credit, also.” 

Michaud said, “Without all the individuals who partici- 
pated it would not have been as successful as it was.” 

Good entertainment: Ray Boston and his guitar enter- 
tained at the orientation. While entertainment does add to the 
social atmosphere, Michaud and Felisberto plan to handle the 
entertainment in a different fashion next time. 

“It is felt this year it may have been too much of a 
distraction,” Michaud said. 

A luncheon of hot dogs, hamburgers, assorted fresh fruit, 
potato chips, cookies and cold beverages was served by the 
cafeteria staff. 

Dimitry said problems appeared have been kept to a 
minimum. Some students on the evaluation forms had indi- 
cated better lettering or identification of the buildings would 
have been a tremendous help. 

Dimitry would like to have a better system of building 
identification, possibly a name for each one. 

Workshops offered: He also noted problems with students 
finding the workshops they wanted to attend. Dimitry ex- 
perienced this first-hand in his second session of Leadership 
Opportunities at NECC when no one for that workshop 
attended. He did, however, receive students looking for 
Opportunities in Music. 

In addition to perfecting the mechanics of the program, 
Strangie looks forward to the improvements for next year. 

“The people who carried out our recommendations did a 
wonderful job,” she said, adding she would also like to “fine 
tune and develop the student with respect to orientation. The 
students who help with orientation are the key . . . students 
listen best and most to their own peers.” 

Felisberto said they will probably use the same model of 
orientation in the spring and then make recommendations in 
the fall. 

Tiring day: He and Michaud have already agreed, “having 
day and DCE orientation on the same day is too much. For the 
people who work it and run it all day orientation is just too 
tiring. Either that or have different staff, one for the day 
component and one for the DCE component,” Felisberto 
said. 

“Personally, I would like to somehow force the issue to 
have more faculty involved. You always like to see a mix of 50 
percent faculty and 50 percent non-faculty. The more people 
involved, the smaller the groups can be.” 

Arthur Barlas, instructor, department of history & gov- 
ernment, who participated as an orientation leader, felt the 
program “went pretty well considering that this was almost a 
new program. While there were some practical workshops, 
workshops such as note taking is a skill new students need. It 
makes taking courses easier.” 

He also would like to see students to stay until the end of 
the day. 

“Maybe if the I.D. cards could be ready students would 
stay,” he said. “All in all, I feel really good about what had 
happened. This is a good basis to build and improve upon.” 


New plan 


New way to pay 


(Continued from page one) 


College fights inequities 


worse, nobody will be getting those lost 


makes it 
easier 

to budget 
for school 


By GAYLE GUEVIN 
Observer Staff Reporter 


A college student should be able to concen- 
trate on grades and not worry about meeting 
the demands of tuition deadlines, but the 
strain of increasing financial costs has stu- 
dents digging deeper to make ends meet. 
Anew NECC program offers an afford- 
able method to fight economic pressures, 
however. The flexible plan designed by AMS 
(Academic Management Service) aims to break 
down the initial payment by scheduling a 10 
month installation charge. Students receive 
monthly bills in budgeted amounts deter- 
mined by the full year’s college expenses. 
Automatic enrollment: During the appli- 
cation process a $45 annual fee is assessed. At 
no additional charge, AMS automatically 
enrolls subscribers in the Life Benefit Cov- 
erage, an insurance plan in the event the 


“This isn’t a loan program; 
there are no interest or fiance 
charges,” says Richard Pas- 
tor, director of financial aid . 
“The plan serves as a velief for 
students who are faced with 
tough economic problems.” 


participant dies. 

“This isn’t a loan program; there are no 
interest or fiance charges,” says Richard 
Pastor, director of financial aid . “The plan 
serves as a relief for students who are faced 
with tough economic problems.” 

Strong interest: According to the Bursar’s 
Office, approximately 276 students have 
joined AMS. Regina Correia-Branco, a clerk 
in the office, stresses the great need for this 
program is apparent by the large out turn. 

Because all students are eligible, the pay- 
ment plan offers an optional financial route 
for students and their families to consider. 
For further information regarding the AMS 
plan, contact the Bursar’s Office at (508) 
374-3895. 


Staffing miscalculation: “The adminis- 
tration was over zealous in keeping full-time 
faculty positions...to the bare minimum. They 
supplemented it (staffing) with a great many 
part-time people. In one way that protected 
careers here. 

“When it came time to lay off people, the 
brunt of the cuts were absorbed by the 
part-timers.” 

Both Aronson and Dimitry agree, because 
of attrition and the reduction of part-time 
staff members, no full-time cuts have have 
been made in recent years. 

According to Dimitry, NECC is lucky in 
that respect. 

“T think we’re the last school in the state 
that has not had to make cuts in the full-time 
staff.” 

Trouble ahead: The newest hurdle facing 
the state’s community colleges stafting di- 
lemma is the Citizens for Limited Taxation 
petition (CLT). If passed, the bill would call 
for drastic cuts in government spending 
meaning further cuts in school budgets. 

According to Dimitry, if CLT does pass, 
dangerous cuts will have to be made. 

“CLT will positively devastate the spring 
semester. There will be cuts in every category. 
If the kind of cuts occur they are projecting, 
you won’t have a single part-timer left on the 
state-funded payroll. Additionally, we would 
have to cut into the ranks of the full-timers. 
Considering the bankrupt condition of the 
dear old Commonwealth, and it’s getting 


positions,” he said. 

Aronson agrees the cuts would hit the 
school hard. 

“T would say... we would have to downsize 
faculty and professional staff by up to 
one-third.” 

If further cuts must be made, Dimitry 
plans on raising his voice to make sure the lay 
offs are made in an equitable fashion. 

Spring massacre: “I’m hoping to god 
reason will prevail, but if it (CLT) does pass, 
I hope they will slow it down or moderate it 
so we can hold off the blood bath until July 1 
instead of having to massacre the spring, se- 
mester. It’s a dangerous situation.” 

He continues, “Ifyou have to reduce staff, 
you’ve got to do it so all categories of em- 
ployees bear some pain. People need to un- 
derstand there is a collective problem. These 
cuts need to be made proportionately,” he 
said. 

“I’m going to fight to make sure the 
reductions are taking out of the hides of those 
who are already, admittedly overstaffed.” 

Social significance: “We’re not talking 
about life and death here, but we are talking 
about something of burning social signifi- 
cance, young people trying to get an educa- 
tion.” 

On top of (CLT) and staff reductions, 
there has been serious talk of reducing salaries 
of all state employees by 5 tol0 percent. 

Dimitry said, “This is the kind of thing 
that encourages you to say, ‘the heck with it, 
I’m going to go fishing.’” 
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Dean’s List announced 


Joseph Abdul-Nour, Thomas Agostini, 
Wendy Ahearn, Diane Albert, Roberta Allain, 
Marie Allbriton, Janice Alley, Kim Alley, 
Bernadino Almonte, Kristin Anderson, Wade 
Anderson, John Andrews, Glenda Angelone, 
Yvette Angomas, Wayne April, Margie 
Arabudzki, Gail Archambault, Michael 
Archambault, Cheryl Arcidiacono, Erik Ard, 
Lourdes Arias, Emerie Arsenault, Edward 
Artiano, Ekaterini Athanastos, Judith Atwood, 
Mark Aubrey, Jennifer Aumais. 
B 


Renee Bailey, Michael Baillargeon, Kelly 
Baker, Lynne-Ann Baker, Claire Banacos, 
Robert Banaski, Tiffany Barakitis, Dorothy 
Barrett, Taner Basaga, Nicole Baylmer, 
Michelle Bean, Dale Beaumont, Susan 
Beauregard, Gillian Beg, Patrick Beirne, Diane 
Belletete, Patricia Belliveau, Mary Benedetti, 
Janice Benoit, Kristin Bevilacqua, Martha 
Binette, Karen Birdy, John Bishop, Karen 
Bjornholm, Kimberly Blackman, Lisa Blinn, 
Brian Bodenrader, Christine Bodwitch, Kelly 
Bograd, Lisa Bohnwagner, Steven Borodawka, 
Paul Bradbury, Daniel Brassard, John 
Brewster, Wayne Bridges, Denise Brindle, 
Margarita Brito De Ruiz, Melissa Broderick, 
Edward Brown, Jon Brown, Lynne Brown, 
David Broyer, Anne Bruner, Willaim Brush 
III, Melissa Buchikos, Timothy Buck, Steven 
Bucuzzo, Jacqueline Bulpett, Dawn Burke, 
Carrie Burnes, Richard Burns, Steven Burns. 

Cc 

Paul Cain, Joseph Calitri, Ellin Callahan, 
Mark Camire, Brian Campbell, Mary Ann 
Campbell, Debra Canfield, Tuong Cao, Pe 
ter Capra, Kelly Carracio, Peter Cardillo, 
David Carignan, William Carlberg Jr., 
Catherine Carroll, Michael Casadine, 
Jonathan Casali, Frances Cashon, Delilah 
Castillo, Joesph Cerullo, Mark Chabot, 
Patricia Chabot, Darlene Chaff, Fadi Chahine, 
Joyce Champi, Wai Chan, James Chaput, 
Mirna Chmouny, Sun Chung, Carla Ciampa, 
Marie Ciaramitaro, Charles Cioffi, Laura 
Cirella, Micheal Cisler, V. Jacqueline Clark, 
Nancy Clay, Blaise Coco, Laurie Cole, Denise 
Colecchia, Sara Collazo, Susan Coller, Lyle 
Collman III, Beryl-Linda Comeau, Linda 
Connors, Gina Consentio, Robyn Cook, 
Wendy Cook, Therese Cooper, Daniel 
Copeland, Miguel Coreano, Jane Correa, 
Jennifer Costa, Robert Cote, Mary Courage, 
Stacy Crane, Roxanne Creighton, Daniel 
Crevier, Sandra Cruz, Lucia Cusimano, Debra 
Cutrona, Kathryn Curshall, Eric Cyr, 

D 

Tracy Daneau, Amoreena Danforth, Jes 
sica Dang, Lisa D’Arcangelo, Janet David, 
Christine Day, Thomas DeCoste, Felix 
DeJesus, Catherine DeLuca, Barbara 
DeMaree, Michelle DeMaris, Karen Demers, 
Lori DeMio, Fernando Deno, Virginia 
DeRosa, Lesley DeSantis, Stacy Descoteaux, 
Barbara Desepoli, Laura Desrosiers, Patricia 
Deyermond, Jennifer Diaz, Jennifer 
DeDominico, Eugene DiFiore, Jennifer 
Digilio, Dennis Dikmak, Michele DiNicola, 
George Dionne, Charlene DiPetrio, Giannina 
DiVincenzo, Peter Dobroslelski, Daniel 
Doherty, Anne Doran, Gail Dowd, Deborah 
Doyle, Christopher Drogos, Christopher 
Dube, Joesph Dube, Richard Dube, Heather 


Dunn, Shawn Dunning, Anthony D’Urso. 
Ee 
Mahin Ebrahim-Khani, Rima Elia, Ritza 
Elizabeth, Charlotte Elliott, Michael Elliott, 
Meredith Emery, Kellyann Eramo, Sharon 
Eyssi. 
= 
Norman Face, Jason Faro, Jade Farrell, 
Francis Farris, John Faulkner, Loriann Fazio, 
Kathleen Fenion, Alex Fernandez, Stephen 
Fichera, Judy Field, Cheryl Fittery, Scott 
Fitzgerald, Joanne Flanagan, Lynne Fontaine, 
Diane Forest, Sheila Fournier, Sandra Fox, 
Daniel Francescone, Kara Francoeur, Carmen 
Fuente. 
G 
Christopher Gagnon, Paula Gagnon, Anne 
Galarneau, Barbara Galio, John Ganley, Ed- 
ward Garabedian, Lynn Garvey, Mark Gen- 
tile, William Georato, Kristina George, Brenda 
Gerakines, Michael Giammasi, Scott Giesecke, 
Lew Gill, Jeff Giniewicz, Laureen Glennon, 
Anthony Gnerre, Michele Gogas, David 
Gomes, Zoila Gomez, Crony Gonzales, 
Jeanine Gosselin, Monique Graf, Sarah 
Grecoe, Susan Griebel, Philip Grillo, Helen 
Guernell, Sandra Guy. 
H 
Sara Habhab, Alfred Haddad, Paula Hall, 
Stephen Hall, Susan Hall, Heather Haller, 
Rebecca Hallisey, Tracy Hamel, Lisa Hanna, 
Kerry Hannagan, Bassam Harb, Rebecca 
Hardy, Meredith Haselton, Steven Hebert, 
John Heffron, Austin Henderson, Jonathan 
Henehan, JamesHennessy, Michele Herrick, 
Sandra Hersey, Agnes Holladay, Christopher 
Honor, Deanna Houlden, Daniel Houle, 
Leanne Howlett, Sandra Hoyt, Tammy 
Hughes, Lisa Hultgren. 
I 
Stephen Irving. 
J 
Jeanine Jamieson, Luis Jiminian, Gregory 
Joiner, Lara Jones, Justine Joyce. 


Christopher Karampatsos, Scott Kearns, 
Debra Kelley, Eric Kelly, Patrice Kendall, 
John Kenney, Susan Kenney, Patricia Keon, 
Chun Kim, Teresa Kinser, Anita Kleppe, Craig 
Knight, Laura Krikau, Kostas Krikitos, Scott 
Kurzban. 

L 

Kathleen LaGrasse, Karen Lamson, Jody 
Landers, Katherine Lane, Marilyn Lanen, 
Pamela Langlois, Francis Lannon, Gregory 
Law, Ziad Layous, Dung Le, Eileen Leary, 
Eileen Ledbetter, Susan Lee, Doreen Lemelin, 
Christopher Leonard, Matthew Leonard, 
Tamara Lerner, Debra Lesofsky, Sharon 
Letendre, Patricia Levarn, Camille Levesque, 
Brenda Lewis, Danielle Libertini, Paul Logan, 
David Lovely, Keith Lovett, Alice Lowe, Linda 
Lu, John Lucas, Anna Luccisano, Beth Luken, 
Deborah Lunn, Michael Lynch 

M 

Maureen MacDonald, Lorna MacGillivray, 
Sarah MacGilvary, Bernard MacGregor, 
PattiJo MacGregor, John Mack, Ann 
MacLean, Douglas MacNeill, Linda Maddox, 
Tara Mahoney, Barry Major, Elaine 
Makarewicz, Philip Malonson, Sheri Marcella, 
Christine Marquis, Yvonne Marr, Albert 
Marshall, Lucinda Marshall, Timothy Mar 


tens, Daniel Martin, Joseph Martin, Eric 
Martineau, Tracy Martino, Ismael Matias, 
Mark Maynard, Halina Mazur, Kathleen 
McCabe, Karen McCarthy, Constance 
McCormick, Michael McCurley, Christopher 
McDevitt, James McDonough, Maureen 
McGovern, Darryl McIntosh, Kathleen 
McIntosh, Ann McLaughlin, Corie-Lyn 
McLynch, Jane Meaney, Doreen Meehan, 
Lind Melendez, Viola Mercado, Pamela 
Merrill, Kimberly Metthe, Mary-Beth Meuse, 
Hadi Mezher, Cherie Michaud, Lisa Michaud, 
Patricia Michaud, Lisa Miller, Cherise 
Milliken, David Mills, Lauren Milnes, Carole 
Milone, Diane Milot, Vickie Misplikin, 
Carmen Molina, Richard Morreil, Jean Morse, 
Kelly Mueller, Robert Murdock, Constance 
Murphy, Sheila Murphy, Leigh Musicof. 
N 


Cheryl Nelson, Christine Neumyer, Tho- 
mas Nevils, Leyna Nguyen, Thinh Nguyen, 
Vi Nguyen, Lars Nichols, Gary Nilsson, Nicole 
Nionakis, Anna Nocella, Michelle Nolfi, 
Pamela North, Jennifer Norton: 

ce) 

Lisa O’Brien, Joyce Obst, Pamela 
O’Connor, Maureen O’Hara, Charlene 
O'Leary, Nilsa Ortiz, Johanne Ouellette, 
Michelle Ouellette, Thomas Overbaugh. 

P 

Audrey Page, Deborah Page, Genna 
Parker, James Parkes, Sangita Patel, Julie 
Patterson, Scott Patterson, Basilia Payano, 
Scott Pellerin, Karen Pelletier, Arelis Perez, 
Jessica Peroni, Jay Peters, Carol Pickard, Eric 
Platt, Alan Plaza, Sheila Plonowski, Heidi 
Porter, Jorge Porto, Karyn Poshpeck, Lisa 
Poznick, Todd Proia, Juana Puello, Martha 
Puello, Joanna Puorro. 

Q 

Thomas Quigley. 

R 

Robin Raadmae, Guy Raiti, Elizabeth 
Rankin, Kristin Rapaglia, Kerrie Ratcliffe, Jodi 
Raymond, Milagros Regalado, Shirley Regan, 
Robert Repetto, Mary Reusch, Dena Riccio, 
Lee Richardson, Jeffrey Rider, Kathleen Riley, 
Kerry Riley, Marilyn Rivera, Mary Jo Roberts, 
LeeAnn Robinson, David Robinson,Todd 
Rogato, Kimberley Rogers, Patricia Rojas, 
Tania Romano, Joanne Ronsivalli, Andrew 
Roy, Karen Roy, Constance Rudis, Tony 
Russell, James Ryan, Kimberly Ryan, Maria 
Ryan, Patricia Ryan. 

Ss 

Jeffrey Saffle, Sonya Salois, Kenneth Salter, 
Anthony Salvatore, Monica Sambataro, Kelly 
Sanborn, Remigia Sanchez, Margarita 
Santiago, Jason Sargent, Cynthia Schena, 
Reinaldo Schumann, Judith Shea, Lorry Shea, 
Maura Sheehan, Shirley Sheehan, Eileen 
Sheldon, Lisa Sheridan, Cora Simonds, 
Kimberly Simones, Maxine Simpson, Judith 
Sirois, Patrick Smart, Donna Smedile, Cathy 
Smith, Erik Smith, Linda Smith, Tyson Smith, 
Edd Snow, Malia Souers, Mona Souther, 
Krista Spencer, Catherine Spinney, Monica 
Spurling, Jennifer Srybny, Stacia Srybny, Jen- 
nifer Stanley, Philip Starks, Regina Stolerman, 
Christine St. Pierre, Lisa Sullivan, Christo- 
pher Surprenant, Gavin Sutcliffe, Jennifer 
Sutcliffe, Joseph Sutherland, Katherine 
Sweeney, Mary Beth Sweeney, Scott Sweezey, 


Cathy Switzer,Kelly Sylvester. 


T 
Elaine Taglianetti, Erica Talty, Judith 
Tarquinio, Walter Tate, Bethany 


Talyor,Deirdre Thibodeau,Chnisstine Thomas, 
Elin Thomas, Kathleen Thornton, Edward 
Tiernan, Erin Todd, Brenda Torres, Brian 
Townsend, Cynthia Tran, Deanna Trask, 
Tracey Trask, Andrew Tremblay, Carrie 
Tremblay-Burke, Dawn Trusty, Patricia Tucci, 
William Tullos, Jean Turcotte, Rebecca 
Tyning, Dinelba Ubiera. 
Vv 
Anthony Vallera, Susan Vallera, Dean 
Velardocchia, LoriAnn Viens Richard Viens, 
Donald Vincent, Anastasios Viahakis, Chris- 
topher Vlitas, Tracy Voisine, Nancy Vondeil. 
Ww 
Mark Wahlgren, Lisa Walsh, Michael 
Walsh, James Ward, Cheryl Warner, Danielle 
Weeks, Kathleen White, Kimberly White, 
Cheryl Whittaker, Richmond Wicker, Rachel 
Widger, Jennifer Wilkins, Colleen Wilson, 
Kerry Wilson, Michael Winsor, Tracy Witss, 
Jean Woidyia, Poonsit Wongthawatchai, 
Bonnie Woodruff, Karen Wright, Cynthia 
Wyatt. 
¥ 
Mei-Hui Yang, Jennifer Yapejian, Sevim 
Yazicioglu, Kerry Yelle, Wendy Ying, Jennifer 
Young, Lynne Young, Steven Young. 
= 
Stephanie Zaharias, Ibrahim Zammar, 
Richard Zannini, John Zappala, Allan Znoj. 


DCE Dean’s List 


Marina Acosta, Doreen Archambault, Michael 
Axten. 

Robert Baker, Lidiya Barkan, A Paul 
Boccelli, Francis Boudreau, Jeanne Burns, 
Allison Byron. 

Elizabeth Carney, Susan Carroll, Wayne 
Caswell, Kathryn Cellamare, Stephen Christie, 
Bryan Contino, Wanda Correa, Juana Cruz. 

Brian Dahn, Rita DaSilva, Stephen 
DeRoche, Maureen Doane, Kelly Duggan, 
Leonidas Duran. 

Theresea Emond. 

Gregory Fisher, MaryJane Fitzpatrick. 

Judith Gagnon, Ricardo Garcia, Faith 
Graichen. 

Daniel Harrington, Dawn Hertrich, Scott 
Hettler, Patricia Hochmuth, John 
Hughes,Dao Huynh. 

James Kelley. 

Steven Law, Philippe Levesque, Diane 
Llewellyn. 

James Mambro, Michele Mangeri, Michael 
McCabe, Michael McGonagle, Karen 
Moles,Stephen Morrill, Delphia Murphy, 
Donna Murphy, Tanya Murray. 

Terri Noel. 

Katherine Proano. 

Kenneth Riley, Patricia Roberts, James 
Robinson, Lisa Roy. 

Margaret Sainsbury, Raymond Short, Eva 
Smith, Shawn Sullivan. 

Joseph Talty, Cheryl Thompson. 

Celests Vazquez. 

Robert Walleston, Sandra West, Brent 
Whittaker, Heather Wolf. 


Life long program to end month with mystery 


By JEFF KURASH 
Staff Reporter 


The NECC Life Long Learning Program has 
begun with lectures and programs which 
range from an armchair tour of Canada to a 
workshop on color and style. 
All programs are free and open to the public. 
They begin at 2 p.m. in the Bentley Library 
Conference Center, unless otherwise noted. 
One program includes slides of Canada 
presented by Evelyn Wales of Groveland. The 


photographs were taken by Tony DiPietro of 


Haverhill on a trip this summer sponsored by 
the Life Long Learning Program. 
Canadian landscape: “The slides feature 
the farmlands of the Quebec countryside, a 
look at the cities of Ottawa, Toronto and 
Niagra Falls,” Wales said 
The Life Long Learning Program also 


gives people a chance to tour the Bentley 
Library, which includes an introduction to 
the library’s resources and a demonstration of 
how to use the computerized catalog to begin 
research, 

“If the tour is filled to its capacity or you 
have missed the tour, you can ask the librarian 
to give you a personal tour and help you out,” 
said Ernie Greenslade, director of public in- 
formation and alumni relations. 

Labor speech: Bruce Butterfield, a Boston 
Globe reporter, recently gave a talk on child 
labor based on his recent series Children at 
Work. His talk focused on the condition of 
child labor practices today and traced their 
advances, and setbacks, since the early reform 
movements,” Greenslade said. 

This lecture was held in conjunction with 
the exhibit, ReformerWith a Camera, on 
display in the NECC Gallery through the end 


Famous writers 


“The program series will end up for the month of September 
with a talk on the Grande Dames of Detective Fiction ...” 


of the month. 

On Thursday, Sept. 20, Phyllis Bowen, a 
personal color analyst, presented a workshop 
titled Color and Style: A Reflection of You!. 

“I give personal tips on styles of dress and 
the style that is appropriate for all occasions,” 
Bowen said. 

Mystery writers: The program series will 
end up for the month of September with a talk 
on the Grande Dames of Detective Fiction by 
Susan Sanders, associate professor of En 
glish/creative arts. Sanders will explore the 


structure, style, characterization, and plot of 
the works of some of the most famous British 
murder mystery writers, such as P.D. James, 
Josephine Tey, Ruth Rendel and Dorothy 
Sayers. 

Greenslade says the Life Long Learning 
Program is a series of lectures, day trips, and 
tours designed for senior citizens, but open to 
everyone. For more information or to receive 
a free brochure, contact the Life Long Learn- 
ing Office at (508) 374-3688. 
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Welcome addition 


Counseling center adds new intern 


By CECILIA M. GOODRICH 
Staff Reporter 


Roberta (Bobbie) Vitale may be new to the 
NECC Counseling Center, but she certainly 
is not new to the profession. 

Vitale, a Registered Nurse at Brookside 
Hospital in Nashua, and student working on 
her master’s degree in counseling psychology, 
has vast experience. She works both indi- 
vidually and in group settings with clients 
ranging in age from 13 through adulthood. 

From the time she applied to nursing 
school in the late 60s, Vitale knew she wanted 
to concentrate in the psychological /social 
field. She graduated from the Malden School 
of Nursing and worked as an R.N. while a 
young adult and then took time off to raise 
her two children. As her children grew, she 
did much for her community through vol- 
unteer work in local hospitals. 

Busy schedule: She was also very active 
working for the P.T.A. and at the Family 
Community Center in Derry, New Hamp- 
shire. After her divorce, Vitale decided to 
further her education by receiving her 
bachelor’s degree in psychology/sociology 
from New England College in Henniker, 
N.H. in 1989. 

Currently a candidate fora master’s degree 
from Antioch College in Keene, N.H., Vitale 
chose NECC to do her second internship due 
to the fact that “The centeris so well organized 
I knew I would be utilized. I wouldn’t be 
spending all my time organizing programs.” 

Asked how one gets an internship, Vitale 
said, “Internships are based on personal in- 
terest. Last year I had to go out and find an 
internship (for this year), I chose NECC 
because the center is so well run that the 
interns are not only used here but out in the 
community as well.” 


Some of the interns work a few hours a 
week at the Women’s Resource Center in 
Haverhill as well as the Center on campus. 

Her previous internship was at the Greater 
Manchester Mental Health in the Partial In- 
tensive Hospitalization Program where her 
clients were primarily 13 through 18 years of 
age. 

Works with the young: Though she 
worked with people of all ages, Vitale’s con- 
centration will be young adults. Having two 
young adult children of her own, the issues 
they face are primarily the same as the 
population she’ll be working with at North- 
ern Essex. 

Asked if students were usually referred to 
the Center by their professors or if they came 
in on their own, Vitale said, “I would like to 
see students come into the center and join 
groups when they notice minor distractions 
that are holding them back, rather than wait 
until a big problem hits them in the face, 
before they are flunking a course, for support 
and identification. Sometimes students just 
need to know they are not alone, that others 
are going through the same sort of thing.” 

Vitale is willing to have students come in 
and talk with her without commitment. Since 
some clients feel obligated once they start out 
with a counselor, they are afraid there will be 
hurt feelings, when this is not the case. 

“There’s nothing wrong with an inter- 
view,” she said. “We are here to provide a 
service and it’s o.k. if the first counselor a 
student meets with doesn’t click. They do 
have a choice.” 

The Counseling Center’s resources include 
both individual and group counseling for 
students of all ages. 

Vitale would like to address the “self im- 
age” problem that so many young adults 
have. 


“Our society is so physically oriented that 
many young adults base their self worth on 
how they appear to the world. This will 
sometimes result in eating disorders,” she 
said. 

Though the words ‘eating disorder’ scare 
some people, it is a fact of life. This culture is 
so size conscious that thin is in and people 
base their worth on what size they are. She 
would like to help young adults realize their 
inner worth, that whatis inside is what counts. 
She would like people to be able to walk by a 
mirror and like what they see. A positive self 
image is necessary to be able to look people in 
the eye during interviews and in life in gen- 
eral, Vitale said. Without positive self image, 
many will find themselves holding back from 
their full potential. 

Helps nurses: Being a nurse, Vitale will 
offer a Freshmen Nursing Students group for 
support and information. 

“T want the nurses to explore how they 
care for themselves to prevent burnout,” she 
said, explaining that nurses are such caregivers 
to others that it is important for them to learn 
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healthy ways to care for themselves. 

“When I was a freshmen nursing student, 
burnout was an issue, but it was not as in- 
tensely analyzed as it is today.” 

Vitale wants to explore with nurses effec- 
tive ways of coping so they don’t abandon a 
career they love. Due to the shortage of 
nurses, less are doing more work, and there 
are many more instances of burnout and 
nurses changing careers. 

Leaves career: Asked why she chose to 
leave nursing, Vitale said when she decided to 
rejoin the work force after her children were 
older, she took a refresher course in nursing 
she soon realized that what she really wanted 
was still there, to concentrate on Psychology / 
Counseling, to help nurses “learn to care for 
themselves so they can care for others... The 
goal is to learn to love their career on a long 
term basis.” 

In addition to the freshmen nursing group, 
Vitale will also be involved in a women’s 
group designed for women who are willing to 
empower themselves to make effective life 
choices. 


Counseling center schedule and programs announced for semester 


The NECC Counseling Center offers several 
programs for students this fall. 

The Personal Counseling component 
provides a short term treatment program 
attending to a range of personal issues on an 
emergency or ongoing basis. 

The Career Development program pro- 
vides the opportunity to work with both 
individuals and groups on issues of career 
choice, career change and life/work planning. 
Career Counseling is based ona developmental 
approach including identification and assess- 
ment of skills, interests, values, preferences 
and priorities. 

The Division of Continuing Education 
and Community Services Counseling com- 
ponent provides academic and transfer 
counseling to students during the day, but 
primarily evenings through the DCE & CS 
Office B204 at extension 3800. Liaison work 
with extension campuses, agencies and busi- 
nesses in the community are involved. 

The Transfer Counseling program facili- 
tates informed, selective student transfer de- 
cisions for colleges and promotes transfer 
articulation for students both days and eve- 
nings. 

We appreciate your referrals, suggestions, 
questions and requests for Counseling Ser- 
vices, Groups and Workshops, which are in 
the interest of our students. 

Please call or come to the Counseling 
Center Room F-121, Student Center, (508) 
374-3790. 

Betty Coyne, director of counseling and 
industry career advising. Marian Clay, coun- 
seling secretary. 

Personal Counseling (Individual) 

Individual Appointments are scheduled 
by coming to the Counseling Center, F-121, 
Student Center. 

Dr. Larry Bernstein, Ph.D. Psychologist 

Consultation Friday, 8:15 a.m.-1:15 p.m. 

Jane Bradley, Personal Counselor 

Haverhill Campus 

Mon., Wed., Thurs., Fri. - 8:30 a.m.-4:30 
p.m. 

Tues. - 1 p.m.-4:30 p.m. 

Walk in - Students can come in without 
appointments for personal issues and question. 

Mon., Fri. 1-2 p.m. Jane Bradley, Coun- 


seling Center Reception area, F-121. 
Lawrence Campus 
Personal Support, Referral and Outreach 
Jane Bradley, personal counselor 
Tuesdays - 8:30 a.m. - 12:30 p.m. 
Grace Episcopal Church, 3rd floor, 975- 
1440 
Identifying Internal Dialogue/Speak- 
ing to Myself 
This group is organized to discuss the 


“how-to” of creating positive, helpful, self 


talk to enable you to succeed in new ways 
which will have impact on your health, 
achievement and personal life. 

Mondays - 12:00-1:00 p.m. 

Beginning October 1 

Facilitated by Elizabeth Glenn, Masters 
Candidate in Counseling Psychology 

Stress Management 

A practical presentation, discussion and 
application of techniques designed to manage 
and reduce stress. 

Thursdays - 1:00-2:00 p.m. 

Beginning October 4 

Facilitated by Elizabeth Glenn, Masters 
Candidate in Counseling Psychology 

Goal Setting 

Discuss new effective strategies for getting 
what you want in every area of your life for 
more balance, success and contentment. 

Fridays - 8:00-9:00 a.m. 

Beginning October 5 

Facilitated by Mare Maccini, M.Ed. Can- 
didate in Counseling 

Freshman Nursing Group 

This group is limited to freshman nursing 
students. 

Wednesdays, 12:00-1:00 p.m. 

Room B106 

Facilitated by Roberta Vitale, Masters 
Candidate in Counseling Psychology 

Women’s Group 

This group is designed for women who are 
willing to empower themselves and to make 
effective life choices. What is it to be awoman 
and a student today? 

Wednesdays - 1:00-2:00 p.m. 

Beginning October 3 

Facilitated by Elizabeth Glenn and Roberta 
Vitale, Masters Candidates in Counseling 
Psychology 


Superwoman? 

A support group for women juggling 
multiple roles. Meet with other women to 
explore issues and learn alternative strategies. 

Thursdays - 12:00-1:00 p.m. 

Beginning October 4 

Facilitated by Jane Bradley, Personal 


Counselor and M.J. Pernaa, Coordinator of 


Career Development 

Relationships 

In a small group setting, learn to identify 
and effectively address needs and issues that 
arise in relationships. 

Fridays - 11:00 a.m.-12:00 p.m. 

Beginning October 5 

Facilitated by Jane Bradley, Personal 
Counselor 

Men’s Group 

A gathering of men to discuss male issues 
and to empower one another. What is it to be 
a man and a student today? 

Fridays - 11:00 a.m. to 12:00 p.m. 

Beginning October 5 

Facilitated by Marc Maccini, M.Ed. Can- 
didate in Counseling 

Transfer Counseling 

Days 

Betty Coyne, director of counseling and 
industry career advising. For information and/ 
or appointments please call 374-3790 or come 
to the Counseling Center. 

Evenings 

Janet O’Keefe, DCE &CS Office, B-204. 
For transfer information and/or appointments 
please call 374-3800 or come to DCE & CS 
Office, B-204. 

Division of Continuing Education & 
Community Services Counseling 

Janet O’Keefe, DCE & CS Counselor 

Monday and Wednesday 12:30 p.m. - 
8:30 p.m. 

Tuesday and Thusday 10:30 a.m. - 
p.m. 

Friday 9:00 a.m. - 5:00 p.m. 

Tom O’Brien works in cooperation with 
Janet O’Keefe, DCE Counselor, in B-204, 
DCE and CS office on Tuesdays and Thurs- 
days, 4 p.m.-8 p.m. 

To make appointments please call 374- 
3800 or come to the DCE & CS office, B- 
204. 


6:30 


Counseling briefs 


Transfer College Day 

Tuesday, November 20, 1990 

10:00 a.m.-12:30 p.m. 

53 Colleges represented in the College Caf- 
eteria 

Transfer Evening 

April 1990 

Liberal Arts Building Lobby 

Career Counseling 

M. J. Pernaa, Coordinator of Career De- 
velopment 

Career Workshops 

Career Decisions 

Friday, Sept. 14 and 21 - 9:30-11:30 a.m. 

Tuesday, Oct. 9 and 16 - 2:00-4:00 p.m. 

Wednesday, Oct. 24 and 31 - 9:30-11:30 
a.m. 
Thursday, Nov. 1 and 8 - 9:30-11:30a.m. 

Tuesday, Nov. 13 and 20 - 2:00-4:00 p.m. 

Tuesday, Dec. 4and 1] - 9:30-11:30a.m. 

To sign up for a career workshop or to 
make an appointment please call 374-3790 or 
come to the Counseling center, F-121, Stu- 
dent Center. 

AT&T CWA Alliance Learning Center 

Located at AT&T Merrimack Valley Works 

Joseph Giampa, program director 

Joanne Ferris, program assistant 

John Scuto, career advisor 

Patricia Cogswell, career advisor 

Deborah Regan, career advisor 

Enery Martinez, career advisor 

Lisa Baroody, career advisor 

Mission Statement 

To serve as the highest quality resource for 
CWA represented employees who want to 
take charge of managing change in their won 
lives and to support those individual efforts by 
assisting them to realize their optimum career 
and personal growth and secure satisfying 
employment in their chosen field. 

Open only to CWA represented employ- 
ees employed at AT&T Merrimack Valley 
Works. 

For information please call Joanne Ferris, 
(508) 960-2410. 
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NECC student studies abroad 


By TAQUA ANNE TURNER 
Observer Ad Manager 


Kelly Duggan, a young woman with long 
straw verry brown hair, shining Irish eyes, 
carrying around her neck the clover, the 
Claddah and the Cross, resembles a charming 
lass from Ireland. 

A Newburyport native and student at 
NECC, she had the opportunity to study in 
Ireland with other American students, through 
the Overseas Academic Program for the Spring 
90 semester. The NECC Overseas Program is 
sponsored by the CCIS, the College 
Consorteum of International Studies, an in- 
dependent organization of Yardley, Penn. 

“Brilliant! Mega! Wonderful,” Duggan 
said, in typical Irish slang. She stayed abroad 
for six months altogether, and the last month 
traveled extensively through Europe. 

Host family: Duggan stayed with her host 
family of six in Maymooth, about 45 minutes 
outside of Dublin. 

According to Duggan there is not much 
difference between an Irish family and an 
American family. 

“But in Ireland divorce is against the law, 
so there are a lot more families together.” 

There was no chance to meet the other 
American CCIS students until after she arrived 
in Ireland. She advises not to hang around 
strictly in American groups because there 
won’t be as many opportunities to meet the 
natives of Ireland. 

Help available: Duggan advises students 
to allow time for adjustment after arriving in 
any foreign country, but if there are problems 
with the host family or anything, there are 
people that can help from CCIS while there. 

Duggan says that she felt very little culture 
shock while in Ireland. 

“They have McDonald’s there,” Duggan 
said. 

There are also some major differences in 
Ireland, compared to America, like its so- 
cialized government. 

One of Ireland’s most striking changes 
from America is the reality of the civil conflict 
that Ireland is fighting daily. Ireland is a 
country torn in two, Northern Ireland under 
British rule, occupies the small northeastern 
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territory of the island. 

According to Duggan, years ago, the 
Irish Catholic minority in Protestant North- 
ern Ireland formed the Irish Republican Army, 
the IRA, an illegal army that has since spread 
dramatically in a campaign to give Ireland 
back to the Irish. 

Violence in North:“The violence is up 
around Belfast. Once in a while we’d hear of 
a bomb, or rioting, or shootings—there’s a lot 
of tension.” 

“The second time I went to Belfast, 
British officers were on the streets stopping 
and searching every car, because a (British) 
public figure had been kidnapped by the IRA 
a couple of hours before.” 

When Duggan was in Maymooth, she saw 
none of the political struggles of Ireland, but 
she did see a lot of schoolwork. 

At Saint Patrick’s, a University in town, 
Duggan studied liberal arts, which is very 
similar to the liberal arts curriculum in the 
States. 


The application process starts with Usha 
Sellars, the director of the overseas Academic 
Program at NECC. The student has a variety 
of countries to choose from, and language is 
not a barrier. 

Application forms:The student then pays 
a non-refundable application fee of $110 
dollars. After this fee is paid, follows at least 
20 applications from essays to insurance in- 
formation, plus interviews with the coordi- 
nators of the academic overseas program will 
determine acceptance to the overseas CCIS 
program. 

The room and board, school and roundtrip 
airline ticket to Ireland cost Duggan about 
$4,000. As for spending money, Duggan 
said, “Bring as much as you can - and spend 
it all.” 

Duggan certainly did spend it all. After 
her five month stay in Ireland, she flew to 
Greece and extensively toured Europe for her 
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remaining month on a Europass. 

“A Europass is essential,” she said. It is 
accepted on all trains and ferries throughout 
Europe. Duggan invested $400 for a first 
class, 21 day pass. 

According to Duggan, there are other 
types of Europasses varying in length, travel 
class and prices. 

Duggan spent one week touring Greece 
and its islands and the following three weeks 
visiting Italy, Germany, Austria, Switzerland, 
Litchenstein and France by rail. Duggan said 
she was so wiped out or “knackered,” another 
typical Irish slang, by June 20, it was time to 
come home to Newburyport. 

Duggan currently is a full time liberal arts 
student at NECC and a pre-school swim 
instructor at the YWCA in Newburyport. 
Duggan hopes someday, “I'll do something 
in international management or law...in Ire- 
land.” 


Prepare to party: College fest comes to Boston 


Live music, fashion shows, celebrities, contests, give-aways, 
and The Awesome College Fest Raffle are among the highlights 
planned for College Fest-Boston, a weekend-long party and 
entertainment extravaganza expected to attract 25,000 col- 
lege students to the Hynes Convention Center on September 
29 and 30. 

Betty Fulton, the executive producer, said, “Students of 
all ages will have the chance to win great prizes, listen to some 
top bands and sample hundreds of different products which 
will be on display.” 

The College Fest entertainment lineup includes live music 
by national and local bands, and soap opera stars Cord 
Roberts of One Life to Live and Jackson Montgomery of All 
My Children will be on hand to sign autographs. WBCN radio 


will be doing a live remote from College Fest on Saturday, and 
WBCN disc jockeys will also make an appearance. 

Other special events include a billiard demonstration by 
Eva Mataya, the National Billiard Champion from Jillian’s, 
and fashion shows featuring designs from Country Road 
Australia, J. Crew, Uptown Strutters and Keezers. 

All students attending College Fest will be eligible for The 
Awesome College Fest Raffle which includes prizes ofa Yamaha 
Riva Razzi motor scooter; round trip airfare for two to 
London and tickets to the Grateful Dead Halloween concert 
at Wembly Arena; a state-of-the-art Sony sound system; ski 
trips; a trip for two to Jamaica and gift certificates from LA 
Gear, the Hard Rock Cafe, Tretorn and many other great 
prizes. 


In addition, students will be able to look at cars, athletic 
gear, computers, magazines, home electronics, food and 
beverages and a wide range of cultural activities. Students also 
will be able to buy public transportation passes, register to 
vote, find jobs and get credit cards. 

“This event draws students from all over, and this year’s 
College Fest promises to be the best yet,” Fulton said. 
“College Fest is geared to be a fun way for students to find out 
about everything happening in Boston.” 

College Fest will take place on Saturday, Sept. 29 from 2 
p-m. to 10 p.m. and Sunday, Sept. 30 from noon to 6 pm. 
Admission is $4 or $3 with a student I.D. For more 
information, see the Sept. 28 edition of the Boston Herald Scene 
or.listen to WBCN radio. ; 


Group counseling sessions offered during fall semester 


By CHRISTOPHER EVANS 
Staff Reporter 


Personal counseling groups, conducted by 
intern counselors, have something to meet 
the needs and interests of any student. The 
registration deadline is Friday, Sept. 28. 
Each group will be conducted by master’s 


degree candidates in counseling and staff 


personal counselors. Registration can be done 
in the Counseling Center, F-121 in the Stu 
dent Center. 

Self help: Elizabeth Glen, who deals with 
the holistic aspect of psychology, is working 
on her master’s degree in counseling psychol- 


ogy at Lesley College. She has organized a 
Speaking to Myself group to discuss how to 
make one’s “thoughts become reality,” how 
to use one’s “self talk” to succeed in school 
and in life. 

Glen also conducts a group discussing 
stress management, how one can use the 
power exerted by stress in a positive and 
productive manner. She also offers a women’s 
group designed to help look for answers to 
the question, “What is it to be a women and 
a student today?” 

Male talk: A Men’s Group will be facili- 
tated by Mare Maccini, also an intern coun- 
selor, working on his master’s degree in 


Male counseling group 


The group aims to discuss male issues today, ranging from 
how to cooperate with each other instead of competing with 


one another to mutual support. 


counseling at UMass/Boston.The group aims 
to discuss male issues today, ranging from 
how to cooperate with each other instead of 
competing with one another to mutual sup- 
port. Maccini also conducts a Goal Setting 
group targeted at learning to “approach 
complexity in a practical pragmatic way,” 


finding ways of taking complex things and 
breaking them down, one step at a time. 


Three other groups are offered this fall: 
Freshmen Nursing, Superwomen, and Rela- 
tionships. Space is limited, so students are 
urged sign up as soon as possible. 
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Teacher knows what it takes 


By RACHEL WIDGER 
Observer Features Editor 


The new broadcast reporting instructor brings years of expe- 
rience to the classroom, and he hopes to make a lasting 
impression on his students, as a few of his teachers made on 
him. 

George Falkowski, 29, is a nine-year veteran of the broad- 
cast industry and is currently employed as an associate producer 
for the New England Sports Network (NESN), where he has 
worked for five-and-a-half years. He is also a freelance writer 
and cartoonist. 

Teacher’s influence: “My life has been changed by a 
couple of teachers who took the time to care and gave that 
extra attention where it was needed,” Falkowski said. It really 
helped shape some of my values, not all, but you meet people 
in life that affect you in a certain way. There are two or three 
that you look back on and say, “They really made a difference’ 
and if they hadn’t taken the time to care, who knows? You 
could be dealing something on the street.” 

Falkowski is originally from Scotch Plains, N.J. and began 
his career at Kean College in Union, N.J. He intended to 
major in art, but instead chose a Speech/Theater/Media 
major. After graduating from Kean College, Falkowski attended 
Emerson College in Boston, and in January ‘85 received his 
master’s degree in mass communications. 

Although Falkowski worked as a substitute high school 
teacher for some time in New Jersey, he said, “Teaching is a 
brand new challenge. The challenge is to take what I know and 
putit into the classroom, and to be able to pass on what I know 
in a way that is understandable to everyone in the class. 

Time required: “I know what I went through to get into 
this business. I’ve been in it for 9 years, and I’m just now at 
the point where I don’t have to walk past the store and say, 
‘Can I buy that C.D.?’ A lot of students don’t understand that. 
They don’t know what they’re in for. 

“There’s a need for people in the field to be in the school, 
too,” Falkowski said. 

He feels books are valuble if they are used properly. “The 
books are great, but ifyou can’t apply what’s in the books, put 
the book out by the outhouse. That’s what it’s good for,” 
Falkowski. 

Priscilla Bellairs, chairperson, English dept., interviewed 
Falkowski for his position. “George was very energetic, 
competent, experienced at interviewing and being interviewed. 
I thought he would make a good teacher because of his 
energy, his enthusiasm, his experience in writing and the ways 
that he connected his own personal experience with the 
possibilities for his students,” she said. 

Falkowski said that working at NESN has given him great 
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NEW BROADCASTING teacher George Falkowski makes point in journalism class. 


opportunities. Bellairs said his work with NESN “gives him 
the authority that comes from work in the field. It also gives 
him a stock of examples and case studies that I’m sure will be 
interesting for students in the class.” 

Bob Kurtz, NESN sports announcer , said, “George is one 
very talented individual and an extraordinarily good writer. 

Beneficial qualities: “His teaching is a positive for NESN 
and his students. I think the fact he is closer in age than most 
teachers and currently works in the broadcast industry will 
help his teaching,” Kurtz said. 

Falkowski said the best thing he can do is to incorporate his 
experience into his teaching. 

“It sometimes takes a long time to get where they want to 
be. They’re not going to walk out of this school or the next 
school they finish up at and wind up on ABC News with Peter 
Jennings.” 

Falkowski advises his students, “If you want it bad enough, 
and you have people around you that will support you in what 
you’re doing, your chances of making it are a lot better. 


You’ve got to have the ability and you’ve got to want to learn. 
You can’t be uninformed. You can’t be a poor writer. You 
can’t skate by in this business. 

Work ethic: “You always have to be on top of things. You 
always have to be on the go and looking for something new. 
That’s what it’s all about. Stories don’t always come to you. 
You have to go find them sometimes. 

“If they work hard, if they perservere, and if they put up 
with a lot of the crap that’s involved with the business, they 
may do a very nice job. A lot of them won’t want to do that, 
and they can find out now, maybe.” 

Students should get as much experience in as many areas 
of the media as possible. 


“Just because you want to be on air, don’t be afraid to learn 
how to edit tapes. Don’t be afraid to learn how to run a 
camera. The more you can do, the more valuble you are. The 
more skills you have, the better. Take as many writing courses 
as possible. That’s the most important skill.” 


New Radiology Technology instructor welcomed 


By STEVE MCGUINNESS 
Observer Staff Reporter 


After five years of working full-time at various 
hospitals and attending Northeastern Uni- 
versity, Lisa Alexander now works as a full- 
time NECC Radiology Technology instruc- 
tor. 

A graduate of Farmington High School in 
Farmington, Conn., she went on to attend 
Northeastern University and received an 
associate’s degree in radiologic technology. 

In 1983, Alexander went to work full-time 
at Boston City Hospital as a radiologic tech- 
nologist while attending Northeastern full- 
time to obtain a bachelor’s degree in health 
management. 

Work experience: In 1985, still at 


Observer profile 


Northeastern, Alexander joined the Newton- 
Wellesley Hospital in Newton as a clinical 
coordinator. She received her bachelor’s de- 
gree in 1986 and continued to work at 
Newton-Wellesley until 1988. 

Alexander got her first taste of teaching at 
NECC in 1988 as a temporary full-time in- 
structor and spent last year as a part-time 
instructor. 

“Tt was my goal at that point to become a 
permanent full-time instructor,” she said. “I 
like my teaching profession more than work- 
ing in the radiology department in a hospital. 
Being able to teach students in a profession 
that involves the use of X-rays to aid in the 


diagnosis of medical conditions is both chal- 
lenging and exciting.” 

Hospital affiliation: Her schedule as an 
instructor requires both classroom lectures 
and going to five hospitals affiliated with 
NECC during the week. She regularly visits 
Lowell General, Lawrence General, Hale 
Hospital in Haverhill, Holy Family Hospital 
in Methuen and Anna Jacques in 
Newburyport. There are four to five students 
at each institution getting hands-on training. 

“I go to these hospitals to make sure the 
students are experiencing quality clinical 
education in a radiology department,” she 
said. 

Alexander still finds time to work part- 
time at Elliot Hospital in Manchester, N.H. 

“As a professional, one needs to keep up 


Enjoys NECC 


“I like my teaching profession 
more than working in the 
radiology department in a 
hospital. 


with the constant changes that occur not only 
in a radioiogy department, but in the health 
care field in general,” she said. 

Besides working, she enjoys playing tennis 
and reading novels in her spare time. 


Many factors to consider when purchasing new computer 


By STEVE GIGLIO 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Instead of just buying Brand X, several factors 
should be considered before buying a personal 
computer. 

Facts to consider: Know one’s needs. 
According to Bill Duncan of Heath Zenith 
Electronics in Peabody, Mass., the three most 
important things to consider when buying a 
first computer are, “How strong the dealer is, 
how long the computer is going to be around, 
and the quality of the computer.” 

Three computer companies sell different 
machines: IBM, Apple and Commodore. Each 
one of these computers consists of a central 
processing unit (CPU), i.e., what the computer 
uses as a “brain”. 

These CPU’s are built by two electronic 
giants, Motorola and Intel. Motorola designs 
the 68000 series of processors while Intel 


designs the 8088 , 286, 386 and the newer 
486 chip. The numbers stand for product 
codes, but the higher the number, the faster 
the chip (in mathematical calculation and 
speed). 

Computer features: Imagine listening to 
an entire symphony or composing a rock song 
on one machine. Some computers such as the 
Amiga, have special sound chips that can 
reproduce various sounds. Apple’s Macin- 
tosh and IBM also excel at sound with the 
right equipment. With special accesories and 
software, users can digitize their voices and 
incorporate them into a digital soundtrack. 

An advantage of having a computer, is the 
access to a word processor. 

The Apple Ie’s in C-building use Bank 
Street Writer word processor. Scott Kraska of 
Electronics Boutique in Danver’s Liberty Tree 
mall suggests Word Perfect because “it’s the 
best word processor on the market,” though 


not the easiest to learn. 

A modem allows the user to connect one 
computer to another through the use of 
telephone lines. Computer services like 
Compuserve and P.C. Link rely ona modem. 

The Macintosh has established itselfin the 
Desktop publishing field. Many newspapers, 
including this one, use Macs to edit, typeset 
and layout text. Apple packages its computers 
with a Hypercard program, which organizes 
information in “stacks.” Apple is also ru- 
mored to be releasing some low cost Apple 
computers in October. 

Comparing brands: IBM has built it’s 
reputation for excellent support and service. 
They have released new machines called the 
PS/2 series and their home computer, the 
PS/1. Most of their computers are aimed 
towards the business arena, except for the 
PS/1. IBM’s are powerhouses and are also 
used for programming in the Pascal and C 


languages. 

The Amiga is not as popular in America as 
in England, and Commodore is once again 
trying to make a name for itself. Asked if he 
would advise someone to buy an Amiga for a 
first home computer John Kemm, NECC 
student said, “I’d take a look around. The 
Amiga is still emerging as an untapped re- 
source,” 

When comparing the Macintosh to the 
Amiga, Keary Griffin of Computer Works in 
Danvers, said, “One of the biggest differences 
between the Amiga and the Mac is the Amiga 
is a lot cheaper and has multitasking abilitiy. 

If computers seem too expensive, look 
into the Boston Computer Exchange, an 
orginization that deals exclusively in selling 
and buying used computers. 

They are not a store themselves, but 
connect buyer and seller. Call 1-617-542- 
4414 for further information. 
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fundraiser 


Three bands to play benefit 


By DAN HETNAR 
Staff Reporter 


A concert/dance is being held at Horizons 
Dance Club in Merrimac, on Friday night, 
Oct. 5, at 8 p.m., with proceeds going to the 
North Shore Homeless Shelter. 

Rich Zannini, an adviser at the shelter, has 
put much time and effort into this event. 

“We have to raise the attention of the 
people around us. There are many people that 
are homeless,” Zannini said. “The people must 
understand that this is not only a local problem, 
but also a national one. They have no place to 
go, and that is why we are here,” 

Fundraising event: Dance proceeds will be 
used to help defray the cost of moving the 
shelter from Ipswich to Topsfield at the end of 
the year and to make up funding lost from state 
budget cuts. Housing 32 people, the shelter 
provides three meals a day and a place to stay at 
night if needed. 

Three bands will perform, including; Cool 


Blue Sky, the Gary Shane Band, and the Mike 
Blocker Band. A disc jockey will take requests. 

Win prizes: A raffle offers a chance at several 
prizes. First prize will be a weekend at The 
Sherataon Tara in Danvers; second prize, a free 
one-month membership at the Fitness Factory; 
third prize, a YMCA fitness evaluation in 
Beverly. Tickets cost $1, ora book of six for $5. 
They can be purchased at the door. 

Tickets for the event may be purchased at 
the Ipswich Shelter in Ipswich, Cressey’s 
Discount in Seabrook, Freedom D&A 
HelpLine in Amesbury, or at Horizons Dance 
Club the night of the show. 

Tickets will cost $10, or $5 with a NECC 
student I. D. card. 

Donations appreciated: The North Shore 
shelter would like to thank everyone who has 
donated their money and time in preparing for 
the fundraiser. 

Other donations may be made by calling 
the North Shore Shelter Committee in Ipswich 
at (508)-356-7414. 
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Helping those 
in need 
ABOVE, SHELTER GUEST Keith Waddie 
and shelter adviser Lynn Murphy in front 


of the North Shore Homeless Shelter. 
Left, Richard Zannini, shelter adviser. 


Child labor problems: gov’t should take blame 


By ABIGAIL KAPLAN 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Last year, soon after leaving Medford High 
School for his part-time package delivery job, 
17 year-old Barry Dawson died. 

After he picked up the van assigned to him 
for the day, Dawson headed out onto Rte. 
128. After struggling with an unfamiliar gear 
shift, he lost control of the van, was thrown 
through the windshield and crushed under 
the van. 

This tragic story, told by Boston Globe 
reporter Bruce Butterfield, is just one of 
hundreds of work-related deaths happening 
each year to children under the age of 18 
working in America each year 

Ignoring problem: Butterfield recently 
spoke at NECC about child labor laws. He 
said the government is doing little about this 
serious and growing problem. 

Butterfield began researching child labor 
problems in 1986. Journeying around the 
country visiting factories, farms, small business, 
and families, he discovered the extent of the 
child labor problem. 

There are over 23,000 injuries and 300 
deaths reported each year, Butterfield said. 

Enforcement of child labor laws in Massa 
chusetts is in chaos, he said. Most employers 


don’t purposely endanger their young 
workers, but in the rush to get work done, 
rules are forgotten. Children as young as six 
work in sweat shop factories on dangerous 
machinery for up to eight hours a day during 
school time, Butterfield said. 
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BRUCE BUTTERFIELD states his case in the library conference center. 


Blind government: Ten—year—old Kim Shi, 
who came to America less than a year ago, was 
seen working on a sewing machine in New 
York’s Chinatown. 

The governmentis doing nothing, because 
they refuse to see a problem, Butterfield 


Action needed 


“Unless these requirements 
are met, then the problem will 
continue to increase and so 


will the deaths,” Butterfield 
sad. 


said. The Labor department, after being ha 
rassed by the media, decided to search for 
these children who were said to be working. 
They claimed they found nothing, he said. 

“Secretary Dole also has done nothing, 
but claimed by March 91 she will clamp 
down,” Butterfield said. 

“We need more government action, better 
enforcement of both child labor and labor 
laws and better restrictions on the hours and 
ages a child may be allowed to work,” he said. 

“Unless these requirements are met, then 
the problem will continue to increase and so 
will the deaths,” Butterfield said. 


Co-op program seeks ‘All-American’ NECC students 


By KRISTA WOOD 
Observer Staff Reporter 


NECC offers a unique program for its stu- 
dents: a chance to work at Walt Disney World 
for a semester as part of the co-operative 
education program. 

Jean Poth, chairperson, business division, 
introduced the Disney program to the college. 

The program started when Disney wanted 
to hire college students to fill needed positions, 
she said. This opportunity would help the 
students gain experience and learn about the 
business world. 

In 1987, Poth contacted a representative 
from Disney to ask when recruiters were 
going to be in the area. They told her they 
would be at Suffolk Universtity in January 
She sent out notices, with the help of the co 
op office, to get students interested. In the 
first year, two students were accepted into the 
program. 

Key element: Poth said a person wanting 


to get into the program “must have at least 
one year of college and be 19 years of age. 
They also need to project the ‘All-American’ 
look. If the person can interview well, is 
clean-cut and has the college skills, they will 
be the ones who are selected.” 

The initial interview is the deciding factor. 
The recruiters know what they’re looking for 
After the first impression, they know if the 
person is the right one. 


“The program guarantees at least a 30- 
hour work week,” Poth said. “Out of his or 
her pay comes the rent and the transportation 
costs,” 

Rules and policies: “The students are re 
quired to attend business seminars. If the 
student misses these sessions excessively or 
misses too many days at work, they will kick 
that person out of the program.” 

The seminars are important because they 
teach the participants about marketing strat- 
egies and how to handle finances. During 


these seminars, the students are asked to dress 
professionally, as ifthey were going to workin 
a business office. 


While at work, however, they dress in 
costumes according to their role in the park. 

Program participants room with four to 
six students in condominiums owned by 
Disney. Each condo contains two bathrooms, 
two bedrooms, a full kitchen and a living 
room. Almost all appliances are supplied, but 
most students bring their own stereos and 
televisions, Poth said. 

The condos are on Disney property, about 
ten minutes from the park. A van service 
provides transportation to and from work and 
the seminars. It is recommended the students 
bring their own car so they can explore and 
not be confined to Disney property. 

Finishing touch: “At the end of the pro 
gram, the organization holds a graduation 
ceremony for the students. Mickey Mouse 
comes out in a cap and gown and presents 


certificates to them,” Poth said. “If the stu- 
dent has attended all the seminars and has an 
excellent work attendance, he or she will 
receive the ‘Ducktorit’ degree. If he or she 
missed seminars or work, he or she receives a 
‘Mousekateer’ degree.” 

Students are also evaluated on their pro- 
gram performance. This evaluation is sent 
back to the college to show how the student 
behaved and how he or she handled the 
public. 


A good evaluation helps the students get 
their foot in the door with business-related 
jobs. It also shows if the person is a hard 
workerand dependable. Most businesses know 
how hard Disney makes its people work. 

The program is open for all students and 
Poth said recruiters from Disney will be at 
NECC on Oct. 18. Interested students should 
contact Debbie Scire in the Co-op Office, or 
Poth in B-306, ext. 3624 for more 
information. 
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Eleven year veteran gets 
assistant librarian position 


Education, experience made her best choice from 27 applicants 


ANNEMARIE LEE O’REGAN 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Upon hearing the words “assistant librarian,” many people 
may imagine a matronly, middle-aged woman with a permanent 
frown on her face and a gaze that could put the fear of God 
into a person who speaks above a whisper. 

Gail Stuart does not fit that stereotype. With brown hair 
and blue eyes, she seems young and very relaxed. 

A native of Maine, Stuart graduated from Noble High 
School in Berwick, Maine, in 1972. She then attended the 
University of Maine in Orono and earned a bachelor’s degree 
in English in 1976. 

After graduating from the University of Maine, Stuart 
worked in the Rochester Public Library in Rochester, N.H. as 
a library billing clerk from 1976-1977. Later, she was the 
librarian at the East Rochester Public Library in 1977. 

In 1978, she began a three year stint as a library technical 
assistant at the University of New Hampshire in Durham, 
N.H. 

Stuart became senior library assistant at NECC in January 
1981 and worked as the library cataloger for almost four years. 
In 1985, she earned the position of Librarian I. 

Stuart continued her education and earned an M.A. in 
Library and Information Studies in 1987 from the University 


Enjoys job, education 


“I always wanted to become a librarian 
and I enjoyed working in a library. The 
road towards advancement requires a 
master’s degree.” 


of Rhode Island. 

Asked why she studied for a master’s degree in the field, 
Stuart said, “I always wanted to become a librarian and I 
enjoyed working in a library. The road towards advancement 
requires a master’s degree.” 

The education has helped her get a job she enjoys. 

Stuart was one of 27 people who applied for the position 
and the best of four finalists. 

Eventually it was narrowed down to four applicants. 

Asked what led to the decision to hire Stuart, David Kelley, 
chairperson, division of instructional development, said, “Gail 
has been here for almost 11 years so her qualification for the 
position is experience at doing a number of tasks here at the 
library.” 
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GAIL STUART, newly appointedassistant librarian. 


Bright Horizons helps parents continue education 


By TRACY PELLETIER 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Plenty of help is available for parents who 
want to return to school. Counseling, support 
groups anda day care center (Bright Horizons) 
help make it easier to adjust to college life. 

Four weeks into her job, Beth Dillon, the 
new director of Bright Horizons, already 
refers to the children as “my kids.” Eight 
years of experience in the field helped her 
plunge into her new role. 

“T feel like I’ve been here forever,” Dillon 
said. 

She believes in teamwork. “I want to know 
who is taking care of my kids,” she said. 

Dillon said her teaching staff is excep- 
tionally enthusiastic and motivated. Most of 
them have bachelor’s degrees, others have 
taken courses from the Office for Children. 

The staffto—children ratio is above average 
at one adult per 10 pre-schoolers, one adult 
per four toddlers, and one adult per three 
infants, Dillon said. 

Care and attention: Activities vary ac- 
cording to each age group. In each program, 


It takes love and support to help the parent 


a positive experience,” 
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BOTH TEACHER and children have fun at Bright Horizons Child Care Center. 


DeVellis said. “ 


A single parent herself, DeVellis advises 
students not to try to be “super-persons.” 

“Learn to take care of yourself and your 
children will learn to take care of themselves 
later on,” she said. 

Stress reliever: Mary Jane Pernaa and 
Jane Bradley, NECC career counselors, run a 
support group for Super Women, which meets 
at noon on Thursdays in F-121] in the Student 
Center. 

Bradley also recommends a stress manage- 
ment group that meets at! p.m. each Thursday 
in F-121. 

She also offers one-on-one consultations. 
An appointment can be made in F-121. 

“Unloading it on someone can definitely 
make a difference,” Bradley said, adding that 
when the parent deals with his or her frus- 
tration, it helps the child adjust better. 

Unselfish choice: Why do parents make 
the sacrifice? Judy Hochstetler wanted a career 
change and enough money to put her kids 
through college. Gail Soucy wanted to earn 
more money. Nancy Hollis said she wanted to 
be in school, so she makes the sacrifices. 
Every- 


care is given to treat the child as an individual, 
and tender loving care is the main ingredient, 
Dillon said. 

“More than halfof the children are enrolled 
because of state assistance, one area which 
will not be cut from the state budget,” she 
said. 

Astrong support system exists at the center. 


and child adjust to the day care experience, 
Dillon said. 

How are the children affected by having a 
parent in college? Sandy DeVellis, associate 
professor, department of behavioral sciences, 
said the family can either drift apart or come 
closer together. 

“Tf the family will work together, it can be 


Child care staff treats 


fe harder on my younger child, Angela, 
aes because she’s never been around 
‘strangers before, but my eldest 


daughter, Alicia, 5, loves it!” _ 
Students can pay for child care with 

_ their financial aid awards, making it 

easier for parents to stay in college. 


one pitches in, roles are re-evaluated.” 

Promising experience: Having a parent 
who isa student can instill a love of education 
in the child, she said. 

“You may allow your child to look at the 
pictures in your school books, or write on a 
pad of paper while you do homework,” she 
said. 
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“I want to go to college and have a career 
so I make it work,” Hollis said. 

Soucy said, “Don’t be afraid to ask for 
help.” 

Hollis summed up the situation for most 
parents. 

“If we keep clothes on the kids and food 
on the table, we win.” 
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MOSQUE IN DELHI. 


By MICHAEL B. PIERCE 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Americans share much more than a language 
with India, according to an English professor 
who studied abroad during the summer. 

Eleanor Hope-McCarthy, professor, En- 
glish Dept., recently spent six weeks traveling 
through India. One of 10 faculty members 
from state colleges who received the grant, 
she was selected on the basis of her commit- 
ment to international education. 

To foster world peace, the Fulbright- 
Hays Group Project Abroad Grant was es- 
tablished so students and teachers can spend 
time in other countries to promote greater 
understanding of different cultures. 


E. Hope-McCarthy photos 
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Professor learns much 
during summer abroad 
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not as aware of Indian literature as we might 
be. ’'m planning to teach some.” 

Hope-McCarthy has ideas on how to in- 
corporate what she learned on her trip into 
her classes. 

“For a research topic, I have my students 
in English Composition I working on either 
something close, such as the Merrimack River, 
or something far away, which is India,” she 
said. “I also think next semester I will include 
some Indian literature in my literature classes. 
I came home with a suitcase of books.” 

Because Hope- McCarthy enjoyed visiting 
India so much, she would like to go again. “I 
would love to go back for six months or a 
year,” she said. “Not just for a brief stay, but 
to get a sense of what it’s really like to stay in 
a place and work, and make friends.” 


Besides the educational opportunities 
provided, Hope-McCarthy always wanted to 
visit India. 

“In literature, and in movies, India was 
represented as a very exotic, very romantic 
place,” Hope-McCarthy said. “It was also the 
country of Mahatma Gandhi, who was a hero 
to many people.” 

India did meet Hope-McCarthy’s 
expectations. 

“It was all that I had hoped, and then 
some,” Hope-McCarthy said. “You can 
imagine being in another place, but it’s hard 
to imagine what it really looks like, or how it 
really tastes, smells, or sounds.” 

She noticed similarities between India and 
America 

“T think there is an idealism in both India 
and the United States about democracy, and 
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about justice for all,” she said. “There is hope 
that we can bring the best to everybody.” 

She noticed one major difference between 
the two countries. “I was initially struck by 
the fact that a large percentage of women in 
India are illiterate,” she said. “Little girls are 
not sent to school because they are working.” 

Several other aspects of the trip stood out 
in Hope-McCarthy’s mind. 

“We had tea with the Vice President of 
India, Shankar Dayal Sharma,” she said. 
“Having tea with him, it was interesting to 
realize that he graduated from Harvard Law 
School, and had done graduate work at Oxford 
University.” 

Hope-McCarthy was also interested in 
literature that is written in English by Indians. 

“There’s been 150 years of Indian-English 
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Math lab solves 
many problems | 


Helps make the grade in many ways 


By ED BRADLEY 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Lost and searching? As Dorothy was lost in 
the world of Oz, many students become lost 
in the world of numbers, fractions and 
equations. 

But worry not! Frustration, anxiety and 
confusion can become extinct by using the 
math lab. Its staff, consisting of Linda Murphy, 
math center coordinator, Caro! O’Loughlin, 
Ann Coughlin and Bob Hawes show that 
problems and uncertainty can be overcome. 

Students can obtain assistance at the math 
lab in a number of different ways: 

Q) individual instruction from staff mem- 
bers; 

QO) use of computer programs; 

Q) and use of video and audio programs. 

Group sessions: Inside the lab, each math 
course has its own designated location so 
students taking the same course are in a 
group. This gives a “spill over” effect because 
not only can a student get assistance from the 
staff and available programs, but he/she also 
can get the different viewpoints and assistance 
from fellow students. 

Murphy feels the great majority ofstudents 
who use the math center get the help they 
need, but that difficulties in achieving this can 
arise when a student waits too long to obtain 


needed help and assistance. 

Robert Rhodes of Amesbury, a fifth se- 
mester student taking a Business Calculus I 
course, said he has used the math lab in each 
of the five semesters for approximately three 
days a week. He believes that without the use 
of the lab he probably would have completed 
each math course, but not with high grades. 

Mary Courage of Newburyport, a third 
semester student taking a Business Calculus I 
course, also has used the math lab in each 
semester. She is currently attends it on a daily 
basis, whether she has scheduled classes on 
that day or not. She also believes that the 
knowledge and grades achieved from each 
completed math course can be partially at- 
tributed to the lab, 

Course selection: Each new, incoming 
student is required to take an assessment test 
to determine individual qualifications. It is 
the task of the math lab’s staff to evaluate each 
of these assessments and determine which 
math course will be best for each student. In 
March 1990, in preparation for the fall 
semester, the lab evaluated 1,875 assessment 
tests. 

So as Dorothy, with help from her three 
friends, finally found her way to the Emerald 
City, many students may also find their way to 
the successful completion of their math course 
with help from the math lab. 


C. Evans photo photo 


MATH CENTER coordinator Linda Murphy works with student Ronald Marquis. 


Counseling center offers many transfer advice 


By AMY BOARDMAN 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Students planning to transfer to a four year 
school after NECC who have questions on 
the process can find answers at the Counseling 
Center in F-121. 

Betty Coyne, director of counseling, said 
many students consider transferring to 
UMass/Amherst. This year, their application 
deadline for the spring 1991 is Nov. 1 instead 
of Oct. 15, and priority will be given to 
community college students. All students who 
are considering transferring there should go 
to the college Transfer Day on Nov. 20. 

“T want every student thinking of 
transferring to come to the counseling center 
-to get his/her transfer packet which contains 
information about the transfer process, faculty 
recommendations, forms, information about 
the Commonwealth Transfer Compact and 
forms to create a transfer file,” Coyne said. 

Plan ahead: “Now is a good time to start 
researching schools that you might want to 
attend. The counseling center has catalogs on 
many local colleges, transfer applications and 
transfer guides. The center also has books on 
career opportunities for a number of major 
fields of interest,” she said. 

If interested in stopping by the center, 
make an individual appointment during the 
week from 8:30 a.m.to 4:30 p.m. 

There are some basic steps in the transfer 
process: self-assessment, selecting a major, 


File photo 
BETTY COYNE, director of counseling. 
selecting a college, application procedures, 
financing education, and making the transi- 
tion. When selecting a college or university, 
Coyne recommends that students visit the 
colleges they are thinking of transferring to. 
Students should also contact the transfer 
admissions representative, major department 


Colleges commited to 


By BARRY WEYMOUTH 
Observer Staff Reporter 


On Noy. 20, 54 state and private local colleges 
and universities will recruit students from 10 
a.m. to 12:30 p.m. in the college cafeteria, . 

The colleges participating in the program 
have continued to commit themselves to the 
acceptance of more transfer students from 
Massachuesetts community colleges with the 
investment of financial support provided by 
the colleges’ own resources. 

The colleges place less emphasis on high 
school records and SAT’s than on the NECC 
transcript and faculty references. It is un- 
derstood that students should not worry about 
their high school grades. 


Students are urged to consider their major 
and the college first. Financial consideration, 
though important, is too often the only factor 
considered in choosing, a college to transfer 
to. Many colleges have good financial aid 
packages for those who need it. 

“All students are encourged to attend, 
whether they are thinking of transfering in 
the immediate future or not, ” says Betty 
Coyne, director of counseling and industry 
career advising. 

NECC is in very good standing with these 
local colleges. Local is the word here, a re- 
minder that Boston is less than an hour away, 
making it a realistic option to commute and 
save the cost of room and board. 

The following colleges and universities 


Help available 


“Now is a good time to start 
researching schools that you 
might want to attend. The 
counseling center has catalogs 
on many local colleges, 
transfer applications and 
transfer guides. The center 
also has books on career 
opportunities for a number of 
mayor fields of interest,” 
Coyne said. 


chairperson and the financial aid adviser. 
Research needed: Lists of college names, 
addresses and phone numbers are available in 
the counseling center. When speaking with 
the career counselor at the center, be prepared 
to talk about interests and graduation plans. 
After the session, come up with some school 


choices and career goals and follow it up with 
some research. 

According to the Transfer Guide, “Most 
four-year colleges prefer that you transfer 
with most of your general education 
requirements completed and only a few major 
courses.” 

When researching school catalogs, Coyne 
said, “It is important that students look in the 
index for general education and core require- 
ments in addition to their major so they can 
plan to take courses as electives which would 
satisfy requirements for the colleges in which 
they plan to transfer.” 

When visiting colleges or universities, take 
the opportunity to ask questions and look 
around to see if it is a comfortable setting. 
Some colleges have “open house” days and if 
they do not, campus tours are usually avail- 
able. 

Tution assistance: Financial aid is 
important to many students when considering 
transferring to a four-year school. The 
Transfer Guide says, “Even if you were not 
eligible to receive financial aid at the 
community college, you may be eligible as 
you transfer to a more expensive college.” 
More questions can be answered about finan- 
cial aid at the counseling office. 


“Northern Essex Community College has 
an excellent reputation, and our students 
have been very successful in transferring to 
the colleges of their choice,” Coyne said. 


accept NECC students 


participating: 

Amherst College, Babson College, Bentley 
College, Boston College, Boston University, 
Bradford College, Brandeis University, Curry 
College, Daniel Webster College, Emerson 
College, Emmanuel College, Endicott Col- 
lege, Gordon College, Harvard/Radclifte, 
Lasell College, and Lesley College. 

Also, Mass. College of Pharmacy, Mass. 
College of Technology, Merrimack College, 
Montserrat College of Art, Mount Holyoke 
College, New England College, New 
Hampshire College, Northeastern Univer- 
sity, Notre Dame College, Regis College, 
Rivier College, Simmons College, Smith 
College, St. Anselem College, Stonehill Col- 
lege, and Suffolk University. 


Also, Tufts University, Wellesley College, 
Wentworth Institute of Technolgy, Wheaton 
College, Wheelock College, Williams College, 
Bridgewater State College, Fitchburg State 
College, Framingham State College, Mass. 
College of Art, Keene State College, and 
Mass. Maritime Academy. 

North Adams State, Salem State College, 
Westfield State College, Worcester State 
College, Plymouth State College, Lowell 
University, Southern Mass. University, 
UMass /Amherst, UMass./Boston, and the 
University of New Hampshire. 


For further information, contact the NECC 
Counseling Center, F-121 in the Student 
Center, at ext. 3790. 


~~ 
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Making a difference 


NEW DRUG COUNSELING certificate instructor Melissa Fleming. 
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Serving many in need 


Disabled learn to help themselves in program 


By HEATHER GILL 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Since 1973, the Office for Students with 
Disabilities (OSD) has offered many services 
to disabled students. The office originated 
from the Counselor’s Office, and over a pe- 
riod of years, it has continued to grow. 

“The office provides a number of different 
support services for the students to give them 
equal opportunity to attend classes like ev- 
eryone else,” Linda Comeau, OSD director, 
said. 

Disabled students work with their advisers 
and the OSD to help provide support as to 
the best way to go about achieving their 
goals. 

Roxanne Cirelli, project coordinator 
counselor, said, “In lots of ways it gives the 
students a place to feel comfortable and come 
and ask questions. Every new student that 
comes to school needs to learn about the 
system, how it works, and how to get around.” 

As much as the OSD is willing to help, 
students realize they must first be willing to 
help themselves. 

Helping hand: Robin McCarthy, a disabled 
student, who is in her third successful year at 
NECC, said, “OSD helps you to a point, but 
they’re not here to baby you. Their role is to 
primarily assist you in doing the best you can 
and to help you to gain your independence.” 

On gaining acceptance, she said, “It took 
a lot of doing, but it’s getting done. I’m glad 
to see NECC evolving into a fine center for 
people to get to learn about others. It has 
been a beautiful experience and I wouldn’t 
change it for the world.” 

The Social Club meets on Mondays in the 
Student Senate Office. Open to all students, 
90 percent of its members are disabled. 

“It came out of need. A number of years 
ago we recognized that students had no social 
component,” Comeau said. “Sometimes when 
you go into a new class and you have disability, 
you might feel people separate themselves a 
little bit, or they may look at you a little 
differently until they get to know you. The 
Social Club is a place that people go into and 
they feel very comfortable right from the 
start.” 

To some disabled students, the club itself 
is a support element of the OSD and of the 
school. 

Currently, the club has 25 to 30 members. 

Caring college: “The law requires that we 
make a reasonable accommodation for the 
disabled, but I think Northern Essex has 
always been there and tries to do whatever it 
can. Because of that we’ve had a number of 
disabled students so the faculty, staff, and 
even the students are more used to it,” Comeau 
said. 

“Northern Essex is known for having 
special support services for disabled indi- 
viduals,” Comeau said, adding that one of the 
major services provided here at the OSD is 
note taking. Approximately 60 note takers are 
hired each semester and are paid between $ 
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ROBIN MCCARTHY. 


Differences teach ; 


“Pm glad to see NECC 
evolving into a fine center for 
people to get to learn about 
others. It has been a beautiful 
experience and I wouldn*t 
change it for the world,” 
McCarthy said. 


4.75 and $5.25 an hour for taking notes 
during class or in their free time. 

Other special services provided included 
scribes, readers and special computers. For 
example, NECC has just purchased a new 
personal computer to be coordinated with 
some specialized equipment called a vista 
board, which the Massachusetts Commission 
for the Blind has loaned a student. 

“Now a student with low vision can use it 
to gather information and enlarge it on the 
screen in order to assist in doing class work 
and assignments,” Comeau said. 

CLT threat: OSD, which has relied on 
state funding and federal grants since 1973, 
has struggled through lean times and cut 
backs before. Now, it may not be able to grow 
and continue after this year if the CLT 
referendum question is passed. 

Comeau said, “We’re getting more and 
more disabled students, and we need more 
equipment each year.” 

The budget just got cut another four 
percentand they already can’t replace a missing 
staff member, she said. 

“IfCLT is passed, it would most definitely 
have a direct negative impact on the OSD,” 
Comeau said. 


[F] | “An enormous change has taken place in the last couple of 


decades regarding the treatment and public awareness of drug 


ima abuse and drug abuse counseling.” 


By DAVID PIANTAGGINI 

Observer Staff Reporter 

The new Drug Abuse Counseling Certificate 
Program instructor brings to NECC not only 
a strong academic background, but also a 
wealth of experience. 

When Lois Sanford, the previous program 
instructor, announced she would be taking a 
one year leave of absence, the program was 
left without a highly qualified teacher for the 
1990/91 semesters. Several weeks and 22 
applicants later, Melissa Fleming was hired 
for the position, drawing high 
recommendations from the Dean of Academic 
Affairs, Robert McDonald. 

Earned degrees: Fleming graduated from 
Downers Grove South High School in 
Downers Grove, Ill. in 1969, and continued 
her education at Illinois State University, 
earning a bachelor’s degree in Special 
Education in 1973. She spent the next four 
years at Antioch University in Keene, N.H., 
and in 1977 received a master’s degree in 
counseling psychology. 

Finally, in 1979, she attended Rutgers 
University’s School of Alcohol Studies in 
New Brunswick, N.J., and completed hei 
education by becoming certified as an 
addictions specialist. 

While attending Illinois University, 
Fleming said her interest was to work with 
emotionally disturbed children. 

After graduating, she moved to this area 
and began working in a state hospital. She 
enjoyed working with people who had 
emotional disturbances, but then came to 
realize the overwhelming number of people 
who had another type of problem. 

“Tt’s impossible to work in human services 
and not be confronted with people who have 
substance abuse problems,” she said. 

“One reason I became very interested in it 
was that I saw people who did recover from 
addictions had tremendous potential to lead 
very sane, happy and useful lives... Their 
potential for recovery often times was 100 
percent!” 

Good credentials: Experience in the field 
was another must for filling the position at 
NECC, and Fleming’s credentials stand by 
themselves. 

She is currently a counseling instructor for 
the Cambridge College Graduate Program, 
anda supervisor for the Tri- Town Council on 
Youth and Family Services in Topsfield, Mass. 

Fleming is also a consultant at the Center 
for Addictive Behaviors in Salem, Mass., where 
she had held the assistant director’s position 
of outpatient services. 

She was a director for the Chemical De- 
pendency Clinic at the Greater Lynn Com- 
munity Mental Health Center in Lynn, Mass. 
from 1979 to 1988, and was also a part-time 
instructor of the alcohol counseling course at 
North Shore Community College before 
coming to NECC. 

“I had been thinking for a while about 
what it would be like teaching full-time,” said 
Fleming. 

“I’m glad this opportunity came up. I’m 
impressed by the fact that the curriculum in 
the substance abuse area is really on a par with 
the master’s level courses that I’ve taught.” 

Difficult job: An important problem fac- 
ing a future counselor is the potential and very 
real situation that a substance abuser not 
being counseled properly may turn to suicide. 

According to Fleming, there is always 
pressure on a counselor to be able to provide 
the best help for an individual they can, and to 
know when a situation may be getting the 
better of them. 

“The most important thing I tried to 
assess when I was hiring people in agencies 


to stop drugs 


was: Do I feel like this person is going to know 
when he or she is in over their head?” Fleming 
said. “The truth is no one knows all the 
answers, and that’s why it’s important to 
know which way to turn if you are having a 
problem... That’s why we concentrate so much 
on the practicum experience in this course 
and how to use supervision.” 

Juvenile counseling is an important area 
that is addressed in the curriculum because 
different techniques must be used with chil- 
dren, Fleming said. Some conditions are easier 
to work with and others are more complex. 

“Normal adolescence is such a time of 
upheaval that abusive substances really com- 
plicate things,” she said. “With kids, we use 
more activities than we do with adults, and we 
always, always involve the family.” 

Fleming said age is not a limiting factor to 
this illness. It is not uncommon to find elderly 
citizens suffering from a drug or alcohol 
dependency. 

Having worked with individuals 70 to 80 
years old or older, she explained that although 
they too have an addiction, their concerns are 
different. 

“They have more feelings of isolation, 
more medical problems... and maybe the 
types of drugs involved are different. An elder 
might be more likely to abuse prescription 
drugs or alcohol, where someone younger is 
more likely to use a street drug. It is very 
important to be aware of the specific nature of 
the dilemmas that different populations bring 
with them into treatment,” Fleming said. 

New attitude: An enormous change has 
taken place in the last couple of decades 
regarding the treatment and public awareness 
of drug abuse and drug abuse counseling. 
Fleming said several things have changed 
through the years, including public attitudes 
towards cocaine. 

“T think people take cocaine much more 
seriously today,” she said. 

“When I first started in this field, people 
were still saying cocaine was not addictive, no 
big deal, and that’s changed tremendously. | 
think Len Bias’ death really opened peoples’ 
eyes up. They saw that someone who was 
young, in good physical shape, and perhaps 
not a regular user of the drug could still die 
from it.” 

Another change has been the acceptance 
ofa greater variety of self-help programs, said 
Fleming. “Alcoholics Anonymous or Al-Anon 
are taken a lot more seriously by professionals 
now than they used to be.,. They’re more 
mainstream. It’s more standard for profes- 
sionals to refer their clients to self-help pro- 
grams.” 

Good candidate: Paul Bevilacqua, chair- 
person for the division of human services, said 
of Fleming, “She has a tremendous amount 
of work experience specifically in exactly the 
areas we wanted it in... Melissa was an easy 
choice once we interviewed the other 
applicants.” 

He added the choice was also decided in 
Fleming’s favor because of her practical and 
teaching experience. 

“She has a strong academic background,” 
Bevilacqua said. “She had taught successfully 
at North Shore Community College. She 
currently still teaches at Cambridge College, 
and she’s just a great person.” 

The position vacated by Lois Sanford is a 
temporary one-year opening at this point. 
“Lois could decide to come back,” Bevilacqua 
said, “but if not, we would be happy to see 
Melissa here again.” 

Asked if she would re-apply for the posi- 
tion if the opportunity presented itself, 
Fleming answered, “Yes I think I would... I 
would certainly be very interested.” 
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‘Girl from New York’ plays banjo 


By KEVIN HAYES 
Staff Reporter 


Robin Greenstein, guitarist, banjoist and 
singer /songwriter from New York, performed 
a mix of original and cover songs in a recent 
concert held in the Student Center Lounge. 

Greenstein first played the piano then as a 
teenager, she started playing the guitar be- 
cause she loved the sound, The banjo, on the 
other hand, had a slightly different story . 

Young musician: “I bet you’re wonder- 
ing what a girl from New York is doing 
playing banjo,” Greenstein said. “Well, when 
I was a teenager my mother used to take me 
for music lessons to this music school. I was 
about 16 at the time, kind of young, very 
impressionable and kind of goofy when it 
came to guys. 

“Anyway, all the teachers at this school 
were people in their 20’s and 30's, and | 
thought it was so cool to hang out with 
people who were older than me,” she said 

“So I was walking around this music schoo! 
one day and I suddenly saw this guy walking 
down the hall. He was the cutest guy, I mean 
he was the cutest guy in tight blue jeans. So | 
asked my girlfriend who is this guy and she 


she said. 


said, ‘oh him, he’s just the new banjo teacher’ 
“So I went out and bought a banjo, took 
lessons, dated him and eventually broke up 


continued from page one) 

with adventure. 

Contrasted with this enthusiasm are photographs of very 
young and very weary workers. Manuel, Five Year-Old Shrimp 
Picker, taken in Biloxi, Miss. in February 1911 features a 
barefooted Manuel wearing a bloody apron, holding two pots 
and standing in front of a mountain of oyster shells. Manuel, 
according to Hine, didn’t speak English and judging by the 
look on his face, was terrified of the situation. 

The photograph, A View of the Pennsylvania Breaker, shows 
a group of breaker boys in the employ of the Pennsylvania 
Coal Co. Bundled in ragged clothes, their faces covered in 
coal dust thus emphasizing the whiteness of their eyes, they 
appear to be a collection of lost souls. Not one of them looks 
happy. 

Work took precedent over everything else. A Mother 
Hulling Berrie While She Nurses Her Infant shows a mother 
doing just that, nursing her baby while she and her other 
children continue to work. Time off could not be taken; it was 
not economically feasible. 

Corner newsboy: One lasting impression from old news- 
reels is the newsboy on the corner yelling “Extra, Extra!” Hine 
captured these boys in a variety of moods. On one hand, there 
is Newsboy-Little Fattie with a big grin on his face, while the 
Boys Waiting For Papers, the youngest of them nine years-old, 


Himes photo exhibit tells story of child labor 


having just finished smoking and playing pool are visions of 


innocence lost. Tony, A Six Year Old Newspaper Boyis quoted 
by Hine as saying, “Buy me paper please.” 


In his travels, Hine managed to capture a wide variety of 


In Our Next Issue 


Greenstein has a music degree from New 
York State University at Stony Brook 

Unsure of major: “When I was in college 
I was busy taking all kinds of courses [includ 


K. Hayes photo 


ROBIN GREENSTEIN plays in a recent concert in the Tiled Lounge. 


with him. However, I kept playing banjo,” 


ing music courses, but I wasn’t sure what I 
wanted to do. Then I decided to make a go of 
it in music, so I started taking courses re 
quired for my major, 

“1 didn’t declare my major until my third 
year in college,”she said. “Some people go to 


Unhappy childhood 


“The photograph, A View of the Pennsyl- 
vania Breaker, shows a group of breaker 
boys in the employ of the Pennsylvania 
Coal Co. Bundled in ragged clothes, 
their faces covered in coal dust thus 
emphasizing the whiteness of their eyes, 
they appear to be a collection of lost souls. 
Not one of them looks happy.” 


children at work in a number of different jobs all over the 
country. The most poignant photograph is of Olga Schubert 
After Working in the Canning Factory, taken in Biloxi, Mis- 
sissippi, in Feb, 1911. 

After working a full day, which started about 5 a.m., Olga 
was captured sitting on some steps. The five year old was tired 
and had her head buried in her hands because she didn’t want 
her picture taken. “Oh she’s ugly,” her mother is quoted as 
saying. Olga did admit, though, picking shrimp is very hard on 
the fingers. 


By JOHN FACELLA 
Staff Reporter 


Has there been that particular lack of drama 
in your life lately? Perhaps the upcoming Top 
Notch Drama theatrical production may be 
just the remedy you have been looking for. 

The NECC Drama Guild, under the di 
rection of Susan E. Sanders, will produce 
Carlo Goldoni’s comedy, The Liaron Nov. 3, 
9, and 10, at 8 p.m. 

Sanders is very excited about this particular 
production because it is the first classic play 
(written pre-twentieth century) she has di- 
rected since Tartuth, which ran four years 
ago. 

Set in eighteenth century Venice, The Liar 
is “a comedy of mistaken identity with ele- 
ments of love and youthfulness.” The play 
concentrates its humor on the characters, 
rather than through the plot. 

More than twenty students have competed 
for the play’s main roles during tryouts. Among 
the cast is Top Notch Theatre veteran Frank 
Boudreau, who has been nominated for 


Master showman 


File photo 
OBSERVER CRITIC Kevin Hayes interviews Livingston Taylor. The Massa 
chusetts resident recently performed at NECC in the library conference 
center. ‘ 


scholarship competition at the American 
College Theatre Festival. 

Sanders is also very pleased with the influx 
of newcomers, who are eager to display their 
talents for the upcoming play. 

Sanders said the play will present some 


Observer Profile 


school and know exactly what they want to 
do. College is also a place to explore what you 
want to do. It’s an opportunity to take differ- 
ent kinds of courses and see what interests 
you,” Greenstein said. 

Greenstein’s personal goal is to play more 
clubs and coffeehouses although she now 
would rather play at colleges because they pay 
better. 

In addition to playing solo, Greenstein 
plays in the duo, Guitar People. 

New tour: “We're going to start working 
on the college market playing music from the 
60s and 70s. Hopefully we’ll have a tour 
going for the spring,” Greenstein said. 

“That’s fun because we do all cover material 
and take requests. We play music by James 
Taylor, Crosby, Stills and Nash, the Beatles, 
the Byrds, and the Eagles,” she said. “It’s fun 
stuff to do and we get to do a lot of harmo- 
nies.” 

Greenstein’s debut album, Slow Burn , is 
available at Sandy’s music on Mass Ave. in 
Cambridge Mass. 


For bookings and further information, 


write to Windy records, 216 West 89th Street, 
Box 39, New York, N.Y. 10024. 


L. Hines photo 


PHOTO OF YOUNG SPINNER in Roanoke, Va. was 
taken in 1911. 


Classic play to run soon 


Classic drama 


Set in eighteenth century 
Venice, The Liar is “a comedy 
of mistaken identity with 
elements of love and youthful- 


ness.” 


challenges for her. Perfecting a unique cos 
tume and set design, to be in fashion with the 
eighteenth century, will be a key focus. The 
work contains scenes with large city crowds, 
and Sanders hopes to organize these scenes 
effectively, portraying a realistic urban at- 
mosphere. 

Since Sander’s has chosen a classic play, it 
is her goal “educate, as well as entertain” her 
audience. 

The Liar will open on Nov. 2 at 8 P.M. in 
the Top Notch Theatre, located on the third 
floor in C-Building. This opening perfor- 
mance will be A.S.L. interpreted. 

Tickets will only be sold on the night of 
the show at the door. Prices are $2.00 for 
students and senior citizens; $3.00 for gen- 
eral admission. 
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Baseball team 


works out kinks 


New coach lived at last minute 


By ROBERT FAY 
Observer Staff Reporter 


The NECC men’s baseball fall season was 
almost canceled this year because spring head 
coach Tom Blair couldn’t coach the fall’s 
squad. Athletic director Jack Hess offered the 
job to Blair’s assistant Scott Dumas. 

“Itwas kind of dropped in my lap,” Dumas 
said. “I decided I'd do it last weekend, and on 
Monday we were practicing.” 

The season opened at home against 
Wentworth Institute, and the Knights dropped 
both games of a double-header 7-4 and 13-8. 

Game highlights: Pitcher Kevin Bickford 
had a strong outing, throwing four innings of 
one hit ball. He struck out six and only walked 
three. Wentworth did, however, allow two 
unearned runs in the second inning. 

Bickford walked the first batter and the 
second batter singled. The next batter ad- 
vanced the runners with a sacrifice bunt. 
Bickford walked the next batter, then a ball 


found its way through the legs of shortstop 
Dan Paolino to score the two runs. 

The Knights’ bats were lifeless until the 
third inning, when Shawn Conway hitasingle, 
but was left stranded. In the fifth inning, third 
baseman Steve Howes stroked a triple into 
the gap in right-center. The hit scored Mike 
Favalora and Shawn Conway. Howes scored 
when Knights’ catcher Scott McClean hit a 
ball which was booted by Wentworth’s third 
baseman. 

Wentworth scored twice in the top of the 
sixth with two singles and a doubleoff Knights 
reliever Todd Rogato. The Knights tied it up 
in the bottom of the inning. Rogato singled 
and advanced on a bunt by Steve Twombly. 
He then scored on a wild throw to first made 
by Wentworth’s third baseman. 

Seventh-inning slowdown: Rudd Brown 
made a quick exit after walking the only two 
men he faced in the top of the seventh. Brown 
made way for new pitcher Rich Cunningham, 
but there were no happy days for him as he 


S. Mills photo 


ACTION FROM a recent home game versus N.H. Tech. 


was knocked for a single, a double, and three 
runs, all of which were charged to Brown. 
No batting power: The Knights’ bats were 
sterile again in the bottom of the seventh. 
“There were just a few fundamental er- 
rors,” Dumas said. “These kids have only 
played together since Monday (Sept. 10).” 
The Knights had just three hits in the 
game. 
“Our bats didn’t get going because the 
pitchers have been throwing all summer, and 
they are pretty sharp,” Dumas said. 


“We hit better, but our heads weren’t in 
the game,” second baseman Chris Kuchar 
said, 

Allin the cards: Most athletic teams have 
pregame rituals, the Knights are no exception. 
Each player rumbles through a stack of baseball 
cards until he finds the player he likes. 


“It comes from the pros,” Dumas said. 
“Tt’s like a good luck charm.” 

Perhaps the Knight’s season lies in the 
cards. 


File photo 
NEW TRUSTEES Daniel Beauregard, Louis Fossarelli, and Reynaldo Shuman. 


New humanities instructors 


By BARBARA HAUENSTEIN 

Staff Reporter 

An informal luncheon was recently held for 
the new part-time humanities faculty. The get 
acquainted meeting allowed the newcomers a 
chance to meet each other and a few of the 
NECC chairpersons. It also let new faculty 
voice concerns and ask questions. 

The luncheon was arranged by Chet 
Hawrylciw, humanities division chairman. 
Those in attendance included Jack Aronson, 
chairperson, foreign language, philosophy, 


and religion dept.; Priscilla Bellairs, chairper- 
son, English dept.; and Elaine Mawhinney, 
chairperson, creative arts dept. 

New faculty members present were George 
Falkowski, broadcast reporting; Maureen 
Lindsey, TV 1; Jan Waldron, English Com- 
position 1; Elaine Woodside, English com- 
position; and Susan Hodder, Intro. to Graphic 
Design and Intro. to Apple Macintosh. 

Paul Mooney, Karen Paley, and Sheila 
McIntosh were unable to attend. 

Informal discussion: After lunch, the new 


| Gov. swears in trustees 


in statehouse ceremony 


Three local residents recently were sworn in 
as NECC trustees by Governor Michael 
Dukakis at a statehouse ceremony. 

Daniel Beauregard and Louis Fossarelli of 
Haverhill were re-appointed by Dukakis to 
their second five-year term on the Board of 
Trustees. Reynaldo Schumann of Andover, 
the student trustee, will serve a one-year term. 

Beauregard, a longtime employee of 
AT&T’s Merrimack Valley Works facility in 
North Andover, is currently a quality of work 
life facilitator in its public relations department. 
Fossarelli, a well known Haverhill business- 
man, owns Fossarelli Auto Body. 

Astudentin the paralegal studies program 
at NECC, Schumann was a member of the 
student senate and was actively involved in 


faculty members commented about their 
reasons for teaching at NECC. 

Waldron said she loved teaching and 
wanted to try it at the college level. Falkowski 
said he wanted to bring his own broadcasting 
experience into the classroom. 

Woodside said she hated being lonely with 
her two daughters away, so she decided to put 
all her schooling for the past few years to 
work. She also likes sitting on the other side 
of the desk. 

Life-long dream: Hodder worked at Wang, 


student-sponsored activities, such as 
Haverhill’s Freedom Walk for the homeless 
held in May. 

The Venezualan native also was a member 
of the college’s Hispanic Cultural Club. After 
receiving his associate’s degree from the col- 
lege, he plans to transfer to the University of 
Michigan and eventually attend law school. 

“Dan Beauregard and Lou Fossarelli have 
both contributed immensely to the college, 
and I was very pleased that they were re- 
appointed,” John R. Dimitry, NECC presi- 
dent, said. “I also am looking forward to 
working with Rey Schumann who has dis- 
tinguished himself as a campus leader and 
should be an effective and committed student 
representative on the board.” 


welcomed at luncheon 


for many years, but was laid off after she 
became pregnant. Now she is a mother and is 
“fulfilling a life-time dream by teaching.” 

Lindsey teaches in a local high school 
full-time and thinks it will be very interesting 
to teach at the college level. 

They talked, joked, laughed, asked ques- 
tions and then went to their own areas to 
teach again. 

Editor’ note: 

Watch for profiles of these and other new 
faculty members in future issues. 


Yolanda King highlights college’s spring commencement exercises 


NECC held its 28th annual commencement 
exercises on Sunday, June 3, at 3 p.m at the 
Haverhill campus in the quadrangle. Ap- 
proximately 800 men and women were 
awarded certificates and associate degrees. 

The commencement speaker was Yolanda 
King, the oldest child of Dr. Martin Luther 
King, Jr. and Coretta Scott King. A graduate 
of Smith College, the actress, producer-di- 
rector, and lecturer is well known as a vocal 
advocate of human rights. 

King urged the graduates to identify and 
develop their own talents and then use them 
to make the world a better place. 

“As an individual you must stand for 
something or you’ll fall for anything,” she 
said. 

Education gap: Criticizing the disparity 
between federal spending for defense and 
education, King said, “We can move this 
country forward, but each and every one is 
going to have to get up off of that apathy.” 

Blaise Coco of Haverhill, the first student 
speaker, gave a personal message to his father. 


“I would like to tell my dad, I’m sorry for 
letting him down twelve years ago by quitting 
high school, but today...I’m not just gradu- 
ating. I’m graduating with high honors!” 

Coco, a graduate of the Business Transfer 
Program, is attending the University of 
Michigan this fall. 

The second student speaker, Nancy 
Vondell of Andover, said “Two years ago I 
found myself caught between the desire to 
become a college graduate and the seemingly 
impenetrable limitations of time, money, and 
energy that I needed to achieve that goal...in 
the midst ofit all I discovered that I had linked 
up with the greatest resource known to man 
- the human resource.” 

Special awards presented at the com- 
mencement exercises included the President’s 
Award and the Honorary Alumni Award. 

President’s Award: Barry Helmey of 
Haverhill, who graduated with honors and a 
degree in Liberal Arts, was given the 
President’s Award in recognition of his many 
contributions to the campus community. 


While at NECC, he was a member of the 
Student Senate, held offices in the campus 
Social Club and Students Making a Difference 
Club, was a choreographer and participant in 
student dance performances, and also served 
on the Student Affairs Committee of the All 
College Council. Helmey, who has cerebral 
palsy and uses a wheelchair, was a leader in the 
effort to secure the new handicapped ramp 
which allows all students to have access to the 
commencement stage. 

When presenting the award to Helmey, 
John R. Dimitry, NECC president, said, “He 
is widely recognized as a role model for other 
students and a leader who is eager to take on 
new and difficult challenges and help break 
down barriers.” 

The Honorary Alumni Award was pre- 
sented to John Finneran of North Andover, 
who retired last spring after teaching biology 
since the college was founded in 1961. He 
was selected by the NECC Alumni Associa- 
tion board of directors for the award because 
“he has provided direction for so many 


“The Honorary Alumni 
Award was presented to John 
Finneran of North Andover, 
who retired last spring” 


Northern Essex students and unselfishly con- 
tributed to the growth of Northern Essex 
Community College,” said Catherine Frazer 
of Atkinson, N.H., chairperson of the Alumni 
Association. 

Volunteer work: Although Finneran re- 
tired from full-time teaching last year, he has 
continued to teach part-time in the Division 
of Continuing Education. He also volunteers 
two days a week in the Admissions Office, 
interviewing prospective students and an- 
swering student questions. 

Dimitry presided over the ceremonies, 
and Marjorie Goudreault, chairperson of the 
board of trustees, conferred degrees on the 
graduates. 
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Evening fitness program canceled 


By LAURA A. MIGLIORI 
Observer Sports Editor 


Faculty, students and staff won’t be working 
out at night in the NECC Health and Fitness 
Center anytime soon. 

The center recently designed a program to 
allow the facility extended evening hours and 
public usage. 

Its main goal was to have the center open 
from 7:30 a.m to 8 p.m., to accommodate 
students and faculty. It currently opens from 
7:30 a.m. to 4 p.m. 

Jack Hess, director of athletic and 
intramural recreation, said, “The program 
would provide inexpensive opportunities for 
area residents, and give students and faculty 
extended hours.” 

Public request: Donna Johnson, athletic 
intramural /recreation technician, said she was 
approached last spring by students and faculty 
asking about extended hours. The center is 
unavailable to many faculty members because 
they work past 4 p.m., and some students 
attend late classes. 

“The facility isa huge waste in the summer 
and at night,” Johnson said. “It could be 
available to people and I know people out 
there want it.” 

Money matters: In order to have extended 
hours, a third part-time worker would be 
needed. It would cost $15,000 a year to pay an 
attendant’s salary to open the facility in the 
evenings and during vacations, Hess said. 

The expense wouldn’t be paid by student 
activity fees, as the general athletic program 
is. 

Opening to the public would supply that 
salary, by requiring a membership fee of $79 
at a six-month interval. Other local facilities 
charge double that price, Hess said. 

Initial undertaking: Hess approached Dr. 
Paul Bevilacqua, chairperson, division of 
human professions and health services, in 
May with a proposal to open to the public. 

“My role was mainly to help them shape it, 
help them create something that was 
financially, organizationally, and procedurally 
appropriate,” Bevilacqua said. 

The center’s program offers use of 
specialized fitness equipment, showers, and 
an outside track. A possible course-training 
set up was planned, along with a potential 
aerobics class. 

“If they’re going to pay the amount of 
money that we have to charge, my guess is 
they'd prefer to go to the YMCA, or centers 
that have more than we can provide,” 
Bevilacqua said. 

Need for time: The problem with starting 


the program was lack of preparation. Arrang- 
ing meetings and preparing advertisements 
was a difficult task during the summer because 
of vacations, and the budget crisis also played 
a role, he said. 

In the spring, letters were placed inside 
faculty pay envelopes informing them of the 
center’s plan. The program wasalso advertised 
in the NECC fall brochure sent to 200,000 
Merrimack Valley residents. 

Few replies: According to Kathy Borruso, 
clerk III, registrar’s office, nine persons 
responded to the program listing. Five of them 
were senior citizen evening students from the 
Division of Continuing Education (DCE), 
who attend classes free of charge. Four were 
non-paying students. 

Without a significant public response, the 
center was unable to finance the program 

“We'd need at least 150 paying members 
to break even,” Hess said. 

DCE student George Caparelle can’t use 
the facility because he is an evening student 

“I signed up for the program and now they 
tell me it’s canceled,” Caparelle said. “I’d be 
happy to see it get going again.” 

Brochure oversight: The brochure 


Contest motivates 
college community 


Prizes provide incentive for participants 


By JAMIE ATKINSON 
Observer Staff Reporter 


TheHealth and Fitness Challenge gives day 
division staff, 
administration a chance to exercise and also 


students, faculty, and 
compete fora prize. 

Offered by the Health and Fitness Center 
this intramural program Is a semester long 
10 to Dec. 17 

Four rules must be followed to finish 

Contest rules: Get a program card (kept 
on file at all times), from the center’s 
supervisor, and write each complete workout 
(limit one per day) on the card. Each workout 
must last a minimum of 30 minutes 

After working out, draw a letter from a 
container until completing the phraseGet 
Physically Fit. 

When the phrase is completed, participants 
will receive a NECC Health and Fitness gym 
bag. The limit of prizes is to the first 25 people 
to complete the phrase. 

Past success: Last fall, the Challenge 
attracted over 100 partcipants with the first 
25 winners receiving NECC Health and 
Fitness sweatshirts. 

Scott Bordeleau, athletic intramural recre 


activity running from Sept 


ation technician, said, “The Challenge is in 
tended to build interest. 

“A lot of students are unaware of the 
facility. We are trying to attract the whole 
college community.” 

Donna 


recreanion 


Johnson, athletic intramural 


technician added, “It’s a good 
incentive program It gives people a gc yal to 
reach, and it is also good publicity for the 


Fitness Program 


“The benefits in participating in an activity 
Not only do 
participants receive a NECC gym bag, but 


such as this can be great 
they will also be getting fit and making new 
friends.” 

“Getting physically fit and staying active 
makes people feel good about themselves, 
which they deserve,” she said. “It’s a very 
good accomplishment.” 

Bordeleau said, “It’s a motivational 
challenge to get students, faculty, staff, and 
administration into getting in shape. A lot of 
people in today’s society are becoming more 
aware of the necessity of being healthy,” he 
said. 

“With a balanced diet, and the equipment 
that is available here, they can obtain their 
goal,” he said. 


described the program, but listed no course 
number to fill in on the mail-in registration. 

“In order for this to get into the fall 
brochure, the approvals weren’t necessarily 
made early enough to get all the components 
done,” Bevilacqua said. 

“What occurred was pure unadulterated 
oversight; we just completely forgot about 
the course number,” he said. 

Hess believes this factor contributed to 
the cancelation of the program. 

“Tt’s too much ofa hassle for people to call 
forinformation,” Hess said. “And the registrar 
can’t be expected to focus on one course.” 

Conflicting motives: According to 
Bevilacqua, Hess “pretty much” accepted 
responsibility for doing the publicity and 
promoting the program. 


“Jack couldn’t promote it in terms of 


dollars, but in terms of the light work,” 
Bevilacqua said. 

On the other hand, Hess said the 
administration was responsible for not 
promoting it properly. He estimated a $150 
ad would generate $4,000 profit. 

“If it was promoted properly, it'd go. You 
have to take that chance (paying for ads),” 


Doubted success 


“I was skeptical of this from 
the beginning. I will take no 
responsibility for initiating 
this,” Bevilacqua said. “I just 
didn’t have a feeling there 
was really a market here for 

7 


Hess said. “The loose ends just weren’t 
brought together.” 

Bevilacqua said in terms of advertising, on 
a scale of one to 10, the combined effort 
equaled a five or six. 

Cancelation factor: Since most NECC 
students travel from a distance, Bevilacqua 
feels they wouldn’t drive here just to use the 
center’s facilities. 

“Twas skeptical of this from the beginning. 
I will take no responsibility for initiating 
this,” Bevilacqua said. “I just didn’t have a 
feeling there was really a market here for it.” 

According to Bevilacqua, an effort 
shouldn’t be made to open during the evening. 

If a large number of day division students 
could prove they’re not getting their money’s 
worth from their student activity fee, they’d 
have to reconsider. 

“T hope it goes, but it has to pay its own 
way because we don’t have enough money,” 
he said. 

Offers suggestions: Robert McDonald, 
dean of academic affairs, was indirectly involved 
with the program’s development. 

He said he is very supportive of the fitness 
center, and stresses “we haven’t given up 
yet.” 

McDonald suggested holding an open 
house at the center prior to registration. This 
would allow interested persons to see what 
they’re paying for, he said. 

Johnson is in the process of revising the 
program. She'd like the program started for 
next summer by distributing flyers, possibly 
in January or February. 

“If the public won’t respond, maybe the 
faculty would be willing to pay a fee of $25 or 
$50,” she said. 


Working out 


File photos 
STUDENTS TONE up in NECC’s health 
and fitness center. 
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Soccer player 
leads new team 


Hopes to one day play in World Cup 


By CHRIS KUCHAR 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Randy Robitaille is the kind of player you love 
to have on your team because he gives other 
teams fits. 

As a member of the NECC men’s soccer 
team, which is in its first varsity season, 
Robitaille already has three goals in his first 
three games. 

“He’s a hard-nosed competitor that hates 
to lose,” head coach Nunzio DiMarca said. 

Two ofhis three goals came in the Knights 
first varsity win against Mass Bay on Sept. 8. 
DiMarca said,“Randy has excellent ball han- 
dling skills and is a true team player.” 

Seasoned player: This comes from many 
years of practice. “I’ve played all my life,” said 
Robitaille. The 1989 Dracut High School 
graduate was a four year veteran of varsity 
play. 

Robitaille is a leader. 

“Randy does his job by example,” DiMarca 
said. “Because of his strong play he is already 
a marked man in the league. 

Appetite for competition: Asked about 
the jump from high school to college soccer, 


Robitaille said, “the only big difference is that 
the play is a bit rougher.” 

Randy hasa passion for playing soccer, one 
of the reasons he chose NECC. 

“If I want to move up to the next level, I 
figured college would be a good place to get 
recognized,” Robitaille said. 

The soccer team is made up mostly of 
players from the Merrimack Valley. It has 
much individual talent, but hasn’t put it 
together yet. The team also has a great atti- 
tude towards winning. This team is full of 
confidence and is willing to stick with it. 

“We’re a good team, but we need im- 
provement, and we’re just not clicking right 
now,” Robitalle said. 

The team has a tough remaining schedule, 
including six home games. If it keeps im- 
proving and starts to gel, the league will have 
to sit up and take notice. 

Candidate for pros: He dreams of some- 
day playing in the World Cup, the ultimate 
pinnacle of soccer. “I think it’s a realistic 
goal,” Robitaille said. 

If Randy Robitaille keeps improving, the 
U.S. World Cup team may have to. Either 
way, he will be a winner. 


Race track offers chance 
to burn tire rubber legally 


By LAURIE GADSBY 
Staff Reporter 


On a crisp September evening, two high 
school buddies, arguing over whose car was 
faster, raced on a quarter-mile strip of pave- 
ment, each going, in excess of 100 mph. 

What did they get? A speeding ticket? A 
trip to jail? No, they received applause. 

Until Oct. 31, Wednesday is Street Night 
at New England Dragway in Epping, N.H. 

Easy entry: Anyone with a valid driver’s 
license and a street-legal car with an inspec- 
tion sticker can race on the track. There are no 
restrictions for the handicapped, and partici- 
pants must have seatbelts in their car. Ifunder 
18, they must have a parent or guardian sign 
a waiver release form before racing. 

Louise Champagne, corporate secretary 
and administrative assistant at the 24 year-old 
track said, “Contrary to parent’s belief, it’s 
(drag racing) the best way to get it out of your 
system.” 

Rich Wilcox, who is in charge of mainte- 
nance and track operations adds, “It’s a 
controlled environment.” 

Admission is $10, which allows one to 
race, or just sit in the stands and watch. 

Safe race: “The purpose of drag racing is 
to see how fast you can go in the quarter- 
mile,” Champagne said. “It is actually safer 
than being out on the street.” 

The dragway adheres to all National Hot 
Rod Association (NHRA) rules, and is con- 
stantly monitoring track conditions, Cham- 
pagne said. 

To insure the safety of the drivers and 
spectators, the track has its own fleet of trucks 
equipped with fire extinguishing equipment 
and trained employees. 

The trucks wait at about mid-track, and 
the drivers wear fireproof suits. In case of an 
accident, they can safely pull a driver from a 
burning car, Champagne said. 

Alongside the trucks sits an ambulance 
staffed with Emergency Medical Technicians 
(EMT’s). Champagne said the track will not 
operate under any circumstances unless there 
is an ambulance and EMT’s present. 

The track is inspected yearly for insurance 
purposes, and is constantly undergoing 
changes. In the past year, they have built new 
bleachers, a new picnic area, and installed new 
timing equipment. 

“We're like Disneyland, only better; we go 
fast,” Wilcox said. 

Chet Fournier, of Salisbury, started racing 


his 1975 Chevy Nova at the track in 1985. 

”T liked it because it was fun and safe. 
There were fire trucks, ambulances, and po- 
licemen,” Fournier said. “You don’t have to 
worry about hurting anybody.” 

No ticket: “You can race your friends, and 
the closest thing you get toa ticket is your ET 
slip (a record of your elapsed time in the 
quarter-mile),” he said. 

Fournier also said he learned more about 
certain techniques of drag racing, and it gave 
him a chance to “Show off my mechanical 
wizardry and driving ability.” 

Like Fournier, Rick Murray of Amesbury, 
began racing in 1985 in his 1972 Plymouth 
Satellite. 

“T like racing against other people and 
winning; I don’tlike losing,” Murray said, He 
added that he enjoyed, “Doing burnouts and 
pounding on my car, and not getting in 
trouble for it.” 

Joe Messina, of Seabrook, N.H, started 
racing at the track in 1981 with his first car, a 
1973 Plymouth Duster. 

“Blowing everybody’s doors off” appealed 
to him, but he also enjoyed Street Night be- 
cause “You could burn your tires, speed, and 
not get in trouble for it.” 

Fournier said that sometimes he didn’t 
enjoy the track as much as others because of 
the cost of admission. Sometimes it wasn’t 
worth only getting in a couple of runs. 

“Lately they’ve gotten a lotstricter. When 
Istarted racing, you didn’t need an inspection 
sticker on your car,” Murray said. “Ialso can’t 
handle the motorcycles.” 

Street cars: The only thing Messina dis- 
liked was that there were “Too many people 
whose cars weren’t worthy of being there.” 
He said he preferred racing people who have 
built their own street cars. 

Asked what they would doif New England 
Dragway wasn’t there, Fournier, Murray, and 
Messina all said, “Race on the street.” 

Messina said he would go on Rte. 495 in 
the middle of the night and race, or go on 
public roads and get tickets like he used to. 
Murray said he would race at Hampton Beach. 

According to Champagne, New England 
Dragway is the only quarter-mile dragstrip in 
New England, with almost a full mile of track, 
a smooth surface, no turns, and no oncoming 
traffic. 


“Racing on Street Nightis a nice, easy way 
for you guys to go fast without getting a 
ticket,” Champagne said. 
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RANDY ROBITAILLE practices for a future game 


Soccer team returns 
to action with a bang 


Coach looks forward to see team improve this season 


By ZACHARY SIMMONS 
Staff Reporter 


NECC’s soccer team is back in action after a 
two year absence. They won their first game 
5-4 over Mass Bay with the winning goal 
from Glen Josephson. The next was a 9-0 loss 
to Mount Ida and the third a 7-3 loss to 
Holyoke. 

Head coach Nunzio DiMarca said his 
team has great potential despite the losses. 

“Mount Ida was like a professional English 
team,” DiMarca said. “We'll be playing them 
again and I think you'll see a different game.” 

Defense improvement: Offensively, the 
Knights are strong, but poor defense concerns 
DiMarca. 

“We are hurting on defense,” DiMarca 
said. “We have the potential to score. In three 
games, we’ve scored seven goals, which is 
pretty decent. We also gave up 20 (goals)and 
you can’t win games by giving up that many 
goals.” 

Player Eric Ryan said, “For a team that 
went from four players in August to around 
20 players in September, it’s pretty impressive 
what we’ve got going so far.” 

“T would have to say that Glen Josephson 
is definitely a factor,” Ryan said. “He’s so 
versatile. He can play goalie and be brought 
up to half-back and forward.” 

Show of confidence: Eric Lavigne, a 
sweeper and half-back, sees potential for the 
team. “I think we’re capable of a .500 season 
or better,” he said. “We need to work as a 
team.” 

Lack ofcommunication is a problem yet to 
be solved. 


S. Mills photo 
MASS. COLLEGE of Pharmacy scores a 
goal in recent action. 


Good scoring 

“We have the potential to 
score. In three games, weve 
scored seven goals, which is 
pretty decent.” 


“We're all playing as individuals right now,” 
said Len Grennon, a half-back. “We have to 
communicate,” 

Ryan agreed. “There is a lack of commu- 
nication. We’ve had kick and run, and kick 
and chase games.” 
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New October show 
to feature staff art 


Students, public can examine faculty efforts 


By CHRISTOPHER DROGOS 
Observer Arts & Entertainment Editor 


The NECC Art Department Faculty Show 
will be exhibited in the Bentley Library Gallery 
through the month of October. 

The exhibition allows students to see their 
instructor’s work. 

“T think it’s really important for student 
artists to see what their teachers can do because 
we’re always critiquing their work,” Gail 
Maciejewski, artist and organizer, said. “It’s 
nice for them to see what their teachers can 
do.” 

The exhibition is aimed at students, other 
faculty and the general public but it’s “great 
for the department because it’s a goal, and it’s 
always great to have a goal to aim towards as 
far as creating something,” Maciejewski said. 

Next semester: She also has hopes for the 
future. “This is the second [faculty art] show 
and hopefully, if everything goes well, next 
semester we’ll have a student art show,” she 
said. 

Nine faculty members will have their work 
exhibited in a variety of mediums. “There will 
be [works in] tapestry, collage, mixed media, 
paint, charcoal, photography, silk screenings 
and lithography,” Maciejewski said. 

Jack Carlton teaches and has taught 
Drawing, Graphic Design, Painting, Color 
Design, and Illustration. He will exhibit three 
works: #1 Mixed Media, #2 Mixed Media, and 
#3 Mixed Media. 

Diane Edstrom teaches Drawing I and II 
She will exhibit three works: Goldberg 
Variation #2, Goldberg Variation #18, and 
Goldberg Variation #19. 


Varied display 
“There will be [works in] 
tapestry, collage, mixed 
media, paint, charcoal, 
photography, silk screenings 


and lithography,” 
Maciejewshi said. 


Walter Hawk teaches and has taught 
Drawing I and II, and will display one work 
entitled Edge. 

Gail Maciejewski teaches and has taught 
Introduction, Intermediate and Advanced 
Graphic Design, MacBasics, Color and 
Design, and Animation. She will be exhibiting 
three works: The Letter M Rotated 90° Within 
A Narrow Space, Looking Out From the Center, 
and Anonymous Runner. 

Mary Jane Marcucci teaches Drawing I 
and II and Color and Design. She will exhibit 
three works: View From Livingston Street, 
Breakthrough, and Crossroads. 

Rich McKown teaches and has taught 
Photography I and II, Drawing, Experimental 
Filmmaking, Multimedia Workshop, 
Architectural Design and Urban Planning, 
Workshops in Art and Nature, and 
Observational Skills. He will exhibit three 
works: George Washington Bridge Approaches, 
Crane Beach, Ipswch, and Highland Overlook. 

Rochelle Newman teaches and has taught 
Color and Design, Painting, Drawing I and 
II, Creative Experience, courses for the early 
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childhood and mental health programs. She 
will exhibit three works: Winter Blues, Mav- 
erick Moments #1 and Maverick Moments #2. 

Kim Pickard is a professional photographer 
who teaches Introduction, Intermediate and 
News Photography. He will exhibit three 
works: Mercer Street Urchins, Found Colors, 
and Crystalized Headache Tablet. 

Eleanor Day West teaches and has taught 


SOAYTE 


Graphic Design, Color and Design, Drawing 
and Illustration. She will exhibit three works: 
Ramiform, Cosmic Egg, and X Shaped Cloud. 

The Gallery reception will be held Sunday, 
Oct. 7, from 2 to 4 p.m., refreshments will be 
served. The gallery is open Monday through 
Thursday 8 a.m. to 9:30 p.m., Friday, 8 a.m. 
through 5 p.m., Sunday 1 p.m. through 5 
p-m. Closed Saturday. 
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